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FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND ITALY. 


F the power of the French Emperor for good or evil 
there can, unfortunately, be no doubt ; and there is 

probably now little conflict of opinion as to the general 
objects for which his power is wielded. But as to his 
intellect, there are two theories—the natural and the 
supernatural, It is agreed on all hands that his wisdom is 
not visible on the surface ; the question is, whether it lies 
hid in the depths below, or whether things really are pretty 
much as they seem. We cannot imagine a more decisive 
argument in favour of the natural view than his conduct 
towards Italy, as it has been from the outset, and as it is 
now. Impulse succeeding to impulse, scheme supplanting 
scheme, intrigue crossing intrigue, reveal the habits of the 
adventurer and conspirator; but proof of far-sighted 
sagacity or resolute purpose there is none. Clear away the 
eloud of dark and mysterious grandeur with which the 
imaginations of men invest everything that has power to do 
them harm, and you see nothing but a small, tortuous in- 
tellect, called upon to grapple with great events, and not 
guided through their perplexities by the inspiration of 
an honest and generous heart. Mysterious reticences and 
oracular utterances keep the world in an awful suspense ; 
but the labouring mountain on which all eyes are fixed 
at length brings forth a pamphlet by M. pe 1a GueRRONIPRE. 

A fear and a necessity drove the French Emperor to 
interfere in Italy. He feared the daggers of the revolu- 
tionary fraternity who, by a strange freak of fortune, found 
one of their members on a throne. He felt, as the chief of 
2 military despotism will always feel, the devouring neces- 
sity of war. He knew that, from the superiority of his 
troops, the chances of the game were in his favour, and he 
isa gambler who, to do him justice, does not throw the dice 
with a trembling hand. He had also moved armies on 
paper, and formed plans of battle, as of politics, diplomacy, 
and legislation, which were imitations of those of his uncle. 
The miraculous escape of Magenta, the bloody chaos of which 
he was a helpless spectator at Solferino, dispelled his delu- 
sion, and his mind turned wildly from the difficulties 
which surrounded him to a different scheme. He made 
overtures for peace to the Emperor of Austria, and 
offered the restoration of Lombardy as the price of con- 
nivance on the Rhine. Safe out of his scrape and in 
the Tuileries again, he recovered heart, thought once 
more of the Orsinis and of his fame as a liberator, 
and passed the word to the Tuscans to break the Treaty of 
Villafranca. Then followed the natural consequences—the 
rising of Italy and the Dictatorship of Sardinia. Yet for 
these consequences, natural as they were, the sagacity of the 
Emperor was not prepired. He saw, against all the tradi- 
tions of French diplomacy, a powerful kingdom rising: on the 
borders of France, and he knew neither how to suffer this 
result nor how to prevent it. He propounded a scheme for 
a federal Italy, with the Pore at its head, which proved so 
immediately abortive that the world has forgotten that it was 
ever propounded. Since that time he has assumed an unde- 
cisive, ungenerous, half hostile attitude, condemning, thwart- 
ing, threatening, irritating, yet fearing to interpose ; covering 
himself with odium and contempt by delaying the fall of 
Gaeta, yet allowing it to fall at last ; countenancing the 
reactionary movement only to prolong confusion and waste 
blood, alienating the Italians by withdrawing his Envoy 
from Turin, but not speaking the word that would have 
restrained Cavour. Is this poliey inscrutably sagacious, or 
is it inserutable alone? What should we, who think our 
diplomacy so blundering and inconsistent, have said to an 
English Ministry which had thus converted into hatred the 


the matter of Rome? We are persuaded that it is mere per- 
plexity—the perplexity of short-sighted selfishness, unable to 
make out which way its interest lies. On the one hand, he 
finds his position growing hourly more untenable. On the 
other hand, he cannot bear to withdraw the forces by which 
he still prevents the complete union of Italy, keeps the game 
open, and retains his hold on Italian affairs. He is pressed 
by the Liberal party and the English Government on one side ; 
he is pressed by the Ultramontanists on the other; and the 
relative force of these influences varies from hour to hour. 
Now he bullies the Popr, and now he cajoles him—sends 
fresh troops to the support of his temporal power, and dic- 
tates pamphlets against its continuance. “ The spiritual 
“ authority of the Popr,” said Voirarre, “always a little 
“ mingled with temporal authority, is destroyed and detested 
“ in half Christendom ; and if in the other half he is regarded 
“ as a father, he has children who sometimes resist him with 
“ reason and success. The maxim of France is to regard him 
“as a sacred but enterprising personage, whose feet must be 
“ kissed, but whose hands must be sometimes tied.” Such, 
no doubt, is the view which the Eldest Son of the Church at 
this moment takes of his duty towards his Holy Father. 
He does his best to observe the rule of diplomatic etiquette 
in both its parts. Whatever injury or humiliation 
he inflicts on the Chief of Christendom is always preceded 
by the regulation kiss. The Byzantine rhetoric and the By- 
zantine adulation of M. DE LA GUERRONIPRE’s pamphlet 
have been sufficiently noticed. Its “ modest churches,” 
its “fertile plains watered by the Po,” its reverent ex- 
position of the providential dispensations of Imperial good- 
ness and wisdom, have received the due meed of literary and 
moral approbation. The unctuous hypocrisy which is its 
distinguishing feature has not been so clearly pointed out. 
The writer, while producing the handcuffs, kisses “with 
“ardour” the consecrated feet. It is not quite so easy, 
however, to kiss the feet and tie the hands at the same time. 
Hypocrisy denotes fear and weakness ; and this the eye of 
an ANTONELLI is quick to discern. While Lovis NaPpoLEon 
is pious, it is a sign that the priest party in France has 
power. While the priest party in France has power, the 
French troops will not be withdrawn. And till the French 
troops are withdrawn, like Francts IL, will 
play hisown game. When the of France is gone, it 
will be time to give in an adhesion to the Italian nation. 
Nothing worse can come at last than a “ spiritual” dominion 
_ of the patrimony, and a great ingathering of “souls” 
eter instead of 
England has certainly no reason to boast of any direct aid 
given to Italy. Asa nation, she hasepeat no treasure and 
no blood. But we have theantisfaétion by 
the Chief of the Italian cause that tipSeympathy of a free 
people has not failed to afford ‘6 those who were 
struggling to be free. That sympathy has been given in 
unbounded measure, and without misgiving or hesitation, so 
far as the cause of Italy was concerned. If England looked 
on with divided feelings at ta and Solferino, it was 
because, not the cause of Italy alone, but that of the world 
also, was at issue in those fields, and if the interest of Italy 
was clear, that of the world was by no means so. There 
might be a doubt which of the two contending despotisms— 
that of France or that of Austria—was the worst in itself ; 
there could be no doubt which was the most sero geer es the 
most actively retrograde, the most aggressive, the most me- 
nacing to the liberties of the world. Whether Italy herself 
will have gained in the long ran by the intervention of 
France, is even now a question, the solution of which must 
depend upon the further question whether the Austrian 
tyranny would or would not have been broken up, with- 
out the appliance of external force, by bankruptcy and 
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that the interests of the world have suffered by the exaltation 
of the French military power, the elation of the French 
soldiery, the strength which victory has added to the military 
despotism, and the decisive preponderance given to the war- 
like over the pacific and commercial element in the French 
nation. The time is probably not remote when all free 
nations will have reason to rejoice that England has hus- 
— her resources for the supreme exigencies of European 
om, 


REFORM. 


F the demand for Reform is not an ass in a lion's 
skin, the genuine lion must be exceedingly sick. The 
hope of prey cannot rouse him, kicks and contumely fail 
to stir him. Mr. Locke Kine and Mr. Batss poke him in 
vain on the right and on the left, while Lord Patmerston 
and Mr. Disraeui challenge him by the most cutting taunts 
to utter one feeble roar. Timid politicians may doubt 
whether it is safe to try too far the patience of a monster 
who may, after all, be only sleeping ; but it seems certain 
that, for the present year, there is no danger of serious agi- 
tation in or out of Parliament. Yet, notwithstanding Lord 
PALMERSTON’s reliance on time and on the crowded Wed- 
nesday thoroughfares, it is by no means impossible that both 
Mr. Locke Kine and Mr. Bares may carry the second 
reading of their Bills. The divisions in the last week have 
been dangerously close ; and on one important occasion the 
Ministers have been beaten when they had all reason and 
justice on their side. Both parties have at different times 
pledged themselves to the measures which the great majority 
of members dislike and deprecate, and a vote for a Bill 
which is certain not to pass into a law would furnish a cheap 
opportunity of botching up a broken pledge. The Ministers 
and the leaders of Opposition have, perhaps, gone too far in 
reminding the House of its prudent and patriotic perfidies of 
the last session. Many members who preferred the public 
interest to their own consistency may hesitate to prefer it 
to their seats ; and if the opinion of the House is once more 
recorded in favour of a reduced franchise, agitators will boast 
that the tergiversation of 1860 has been formally retracted 
and disavowed. 

If the question were to be decided by argument, Mr. 
Locke Kine would be nonsuited on his own statement. He 
relies almost exclusively on the repeated adhesions of all 
statesmen and parties to his project, without perceiving that 
he is in reality quoting their authority against himself. If 
Lord Joun Russett and Lord Pa.merston, Sir James 
Grauam and Mr. Disraeti, had never declared themselves 
in favour of a 10/. qualification in counties, doubts might 
be entertained whether their objections to the plan were 
deliberate and insuperable. The unanimous determination 
to abstain from the proposed change, in spite of pledges and 
promises, indicates the deepest conviction that it is either 
inexpedient or impracticable. The argument from personal 
admissions is the most effective form of controversial satire, 
but no master in the art of persuasion taunts with incon- 
sistency those whom he would win over to his views. The 
motives which have resulted in action are more permanent 
and powerful than the phrases which may have purported to 
lay down rules of conduct. A score of reasons may have 
accounted for the numerous votes or speeches which Mr. 
Locke Kixe can cite in support of his proposal, but the 
failure of the Government to pass the unopposed Bill of last 
year can only be explained by the conscientious belief of 
the House of Commons that the reduction of the franchise 
is undesirable. 

The question of the county qualification has generally been 
discussed on fallacious or irrelevant grounds, Mr. Locke 
Kixo’s argument, that a 1o/. occupier in the country is, on 
the average, more respectable than if he lived in a town, is 
beside the merits of the dispute ; nor does Mr. NewpDEGAtTE’s 
comparison between freeholders and tenant-occupiers tend 
to the solution of the difficulty. It is perfectly true that a 
given rating furnishes a better security for electoral fitness 
where rents are comparatively low; but the constituency 
which Mr. Locke Kine proposes to create is not naturally 
connected with the counties. As Mr. Bentryck remarked, 
Mr. Kuve is himself virtually a metropolitan member, and 
the purpose of his Bill is to give additional Parliamentary 
power to the town population. The owners of villas and 
detached cottages scattered over the country would be uni- 
versally regarded as competent electors, although their 
rent might not exceed 10/.a year ; but their number is insig- 


nificant, and they form, on the whole, a wealthy class, 
which either possesses the franchise or can obtain it at will, 
Mr. Locke K1n@ and his supporters are thinking, not of 
curates, of country apothecaries, or of retired tradesmen, but 
of the urban population which returns no borough mem- 
bers to Parliament. It is unseemly that the represen- 
tation of the counties should be thrown into the hands of 
shopkeepers and occupiers of beer-houses who pay toi, 
rent for their premises in the back streets of a country 
town. There is no antagonism of interests between the 
tenant-farmers and the diminishing class of yeoman-free- 
holders, but it is absurd to assume that the agriculture 
of West Surrey is duly represented by the inhabitants 
of Croydon. If the county franchise is ever lowered to 1oi,, 
the qualification ought to involve as a condition the oceu- 
pation of land to a certain value in addition to the tenancy 
of a house. It would be idle to enter more fully into a 
discussion which practically turns on personal and party con- 
siderations. The mover may fairly congratulate himself on 
the embarrassment which he has caused to former Govern- 
ments, and he naturally hopes, notwithstanding Lord Pat- 
MERSTON’S contemptuous banter, to create some further com- 
plications, 

Mr. Bayes is probably more in earnest, and at the close 
of his speech he deviates from the example of his ally by 
a brief reference to the merits of his Bill. It is undoubtedly 
true, notwithstanding the sweeping repugnance of the House 
of Commons to reform, that, as nine-tenths of its members 
eloquently proclaimed on the hustings, many working men 
are qualified by intelligence and character for the possession 
of the franchise. If Mr. Barnes could devise any scheme 
by which the operatives of Leeds and other great towns 
could influence elections without controlling them, his 
suggestions would be received with respect ; but in consti- 
tutional legislation, as in taxation, what is given to one 
must be taken from another, and if the existing constituency 
were doubled or trebled, the whole of the wealthy and 
educated classes would be practically disfranchised. The 
compliments which orators heap upon the working man are, 
in this sense, paid at the expense of the trading and leisurely 
portions of the community. When two men ride on a horse, 
one must ride behind. At present, a million electors are in 
the saddle. If another million and a-half were introduced, 
the old constituency would have to sit on the crupper. 

Mr. Bricurt has the merit, almost alone among Reformers, 
of looking to the practical consequences of the policy which 
he advocates in common with his party. A constituency 
has no political function except to appoint, directly and 
indirectly, the rulers of the country ; and the most important 
question, when a change is proposed, is whether a lower 
franchise would improve the quality of the members, and 
tend to the promotion of a sounder policy. Milk-and-water 
Reformers generally assume that the new Parliament would 
carry on the traditions of its predecessors, and that even 
the personal changes in its composition would be compara- 
tively unimportant. The opponents of constitutional experi- 
ments deny both that there are better representatives to be 
found, and that the deliberate judgment of the country 
could by any contrivance be more satisfactorily ascertained. 
They are convinced that a different class of voters would 
return a new and inferior class of members, and that the 
direct intervention of the multitude would introduce 
large innovations into legislation and policy. Mr. 
Bricut's bold avowal of the same opinion, and his detailed 
exposition of its consequences, formed the true cause 
of the reaction which has taken place against Reform. He 
threatened a shameless fiscal robbery as the first business 
of a reformed Parliament, and the country recognised the 
soundness of his political inferences, as well as the tyrannical 
injustice of his financial projects. The total severance of 
taxation from representation jarred with historical maxims 
as well as with common sense and honesty. It was felt that 
the working man, however respectable and well-informed, 
could scarcely be trusted with an absolute control over his 
neighbour's property. The tendency to conversion, which 
Mr. Bricut’s argumentative eloquence had originated, was 
strengthened by the statistics which the Government pre- 
pared in connexion with the Reform Bill of last year, and 
it was confirmed by the calculations which showed that the 
official estimates of the increase in the constituency were 
too low. On this ground the Liberal majority refused to 
profit by the acquiescence of the Opposition, and proceeded 
to talk the Ministerial measure out of the House. Neither 
Mr, Locke Kino nor Mr, Banves attempts to combat the 
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reasoning which has already proved fatal to the schemes which 
they revive. No opponent of their projects has said a word 
against rol. occupiers or 6/. householders ; and the promoters 
abstain from suggesting any reason for subverting the exist- 
ing Constitution. A controversy conducted so entirely 
at cross purposes may be prolonged for a century without 
profit or instruction. 


POINTS OF CONTRAST BETWEEN ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN POLITICS. 


HE suddenness, the unexpectedness, and the overwhelm- 
ing importance of the events which are occurring in 
America have naturally tempted Englishmen to speculate on 
their course and probable issue, rather than on the effects 
which in their ultimate result they will assuredly produce on 
English society. The only point on which we have hitherto 
had time to concentrate our interest has been what will be 
the next stage in this amazing history. We have asked our- 
selves, in turn, whether South Carolina would really secede ? 
—whether her example would be followed by any other 
Cotton State ?—whether the Republican party would be cowed 
into offering any compromise ?—whether any compromise 
could be invented which would preserve the border States 
tc the Union? All these questions, except the last, have 
successively received the answer which, at first sight, seemed 
the least probable and was certainly the most unfortunate; 
and, even on the point which remains to be solved—the pos- 
sibility of keeping Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee from 
withdrawing—the latest news seems to show that the evil 
genius of the Federation is likely to have his way. Unless 
Mr. LixcoLn, continuing the incredible policy of Mr. 
Bucwanan, should allow a second nation to form itself 
peaceably in North America, we seem sufficiently near a 
great and bloody struggle to be excused for reflecting how 
far it involves consequences important to ourselves. 
If we turn our attention to the influence of the American 
rupture on England, the first thought which suggests itself 
is, that the quarrel has a material bearing on the question 
of Parliamentary reform. That there is so close a connexion 
between the two topics is not the fault of reflecting poli- 
ticians in this country. They, at al] events, have always 
denied that, except within certain limits, American expe- 
rience had any value for English legislators. The shallow 
demagogues of the Birmingham and other kindred platforms 
must bear the blame of the inference, drawn nearly univer- 
sally at the present moment, that, if the United States 
become involved in hopeless difficulties, it would be madness 
to lower the qualification for the suffrage in England. The 
conclusion may not be warrantable, but whose fault is that ? 
It is equally warrantable with the positions of the only 
advocates of a Reform Bill who have forced the English 
public to give them a hearing. If it be of importance to 
point out that the United States can do without an army, it 
is an equally cogent observation that the want of an army 
is exposing what was but yesterday one of the greatest 
Governments on earth to contempt, contumely, and ruin. 
If the comparison of English with American taxation has 
the slightest bearing on English politics, so has the obvious 
truth that, for want of an adequate establishment, the 
Americans of the Northern States are likely to have to 
make more sacrifices, personal and fiscal, than Englishmen 
have submitted to since the two countries separated. If it 
be argued that something like universal stffrage ought to be 
adopted in England because law, order, and property are 
respected in America, it is answer enough that the very 
quarrel which distracts the Union takes the form of a com- 
plaint, on one side, that the rights of property have been law- 
lessly violated, and on the other, that a minority is outraging 
the first principle of constitutional government by refusing 
to give way to a majority. The replies are not ours, but 
they are conclusive as to the emptiness of the arguments, 
which are not ours either. We can separate the cause of 
England from that of America. We can show that the ship- 
wreck of one set of institutions, even were it more complete 
than it is, would prove nothing as to the fate of the other. 
We could, perhaps, even establish that the miscarriage of an 
extended franchise in the United States has but a restricted 
bearing on the extension of the franchise in England. But 
‘were we to make the attempt, we should probably convince 
nobody, for the simple reason that Mr. Bricut has succeeded 
in persuading a great number of influential persons that the 
admission of working men into the constituencies is chiefly, 


admirably in America, and has proved a sovereign panacea 
against the war, taxation, and confusion which are the curses — 
of old Governments in Europe. 

Even if the Americans should succeed in adjusting their 
differences, the rebuke to English agitators would be equally 
severe. Even if the gulf close, the fact remains that it once 
opened, and there is no more security for those who have 
seen an abyss at their feet. But should this unhappy quarrel 
come to bloodshed, its influence on England will be not 
simply moral or speculative, but direct, practical, and mate- 
rial. We cannot share in the confidence so freely expressed 
that the staple of English industry will remain long undis- 
turbed by American convulsions. Knowing of what stock the 
Northern Americans come, it is hard to believe that they will 
resign half an empire without a struggle. What was India, 
for which three years since we made so mighty an effort, com- 
pared with those securities for national and material great- 
ness which the men of the Northern States are threatened 
with losing? But, even if a Confederation of the Southern 
States succeed momentarily in forming itself (as it seems 
likely to do) through the utter bewilderment and _per- 
plexity of the North, nothing more would be gained, we 
are convinced, than a mere respite from battle. How can 
a Southern Union remain in peace with a country which 
will be one great receptacle of fugitive slaves? How can 
the North look on with indifference while the Slave- 
trade is revived and Mexico absorbed? In every event, 
the cotton on which so many of our millions depend for 
sustenance will be produced in smaller quantities or exported 
under greater difficulties. A short supply of co%ton at 
Liverpool must be the consequence ; and a scarcity of cotton 
is in this country not merely a commercial, but a political 
event. It implies low wages and slack work ; and doubt- 
less, with low wages and slack work will recommence the ° 
era of Mr. Bricut’s maleficent activity. It is a curious 
circumstance that the very occurrences on the other side of 
the Atlantic which have led almost all Englishmen who can 
think at all to review their hasty acquiescence in the demand 
for an organic change, are likely to produce a clamour for 
organic change from those Englishmen who unhappily think 
but little. We presume that as soon as want begins to 
pinch the manufacturing operatives, Mr. Bricut will make 
their sufferings the pretext for instructing them as to their 
wrongs. That the British aristocracy will be shown to have 
caused or aggravated the scarcity may be taken for granted. 
That the institutions of the United States will be proved to 
have had no share in producing it may be equally assumed. 
The exact turn which the arguments will take is matter of 
interesting speculation. 

It is but too probable that we must be prepared for a period 
of considerable, perhaps of severe distress. When the causes 
of such a calamity are perfectly plain, and apparently beyond 
help, there is always a yearning among the suffering class 
for the remedies which lie farthest away from ordinary ex- 
perience. The factory hands who cannot get work because 
the negroes in America do not hoe sufficient cotton will long 
for admission to the franchise, just as the victim of a cancer 
flies to a quack medicine. 1t is imperative, with such a 
prospect before us, that we should all review our reasons for 
advocating or opposing a Reform Bill. It is possible 
that the silence of the country which has disheartened Lord 
Joun RussELL may not always continue, and that there 
may one day be reason enough for altering the Constitu- 
tion, if clamour be a reason. It is time that politicians 
even of the most moderate patriotism left off the affectation 
of talking of themselves as mere straws in the popular wind, 
and made up their minds in good earnest whether the recon- 
struction of Parliament be a measure in itself and on its own 
grounds desirable. 


ITALY. 

HE fall of Gaeta was timed, as if it had been an event 

in a play or a novel, to precede the meeting of the first 
National Parliament. Although Messina still holds out on 
the Straits, and Civitella del Tronto on the Garigliano, 
Vicror EMMANUEL can now assume, without contradiction, 
his title as King of Italy. The aspiration towards unity 
which has consolidated itself first into a fact and then into a 
right, will henceforth acquire a colour of legitimacy to 
justify its future progress. French historians love to explain 
the process by which the Parisian kings gradually con- 
verted the other princes of France into feudatories, and 


if not solely, desirable on the ground that it has succeeded so 


finally absorbed their dominions. The nominal King of 
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France, with his varying strength and his unlimited claims, 
was the residuary legatee or reversioner of every prince 
who became unpopular or unfortunate. Normandy, Gascony, 
Provence, and Brittany, successively fell into the hands of 
the universal recipient, who affected by an easy fiction to 
reclaim the territories which he succeeded in acquiring. 
The King of Pizpmont was, at his accession, not even the 
most powerful ruler of Italy, nor could he set up any right 
to the dominions of his neighbours beyond the traditional 
and half-patriotic ambition of his family. His bold and 
honest adherence to constitutional government and to the 
national cause has since designated him as the future sove- 
reign of the Peninsula, by a title fully as valid as the feudal 
analogies and pretensions of the early Kings of France. It 
has not been necessary for him even to take the principal 
part in the struggle by which the besotted princes around 
him have, one after another, forfeited their thrones. It was 
enough that he was universally pointed out as the heir of 
the national revolution, and that he was willing to contri- 
bute his own share to the work of regeneration. His present 
position on the throne of Italy converts the exceptional state 
of Rome and Venice into a provisional and temporary 
usurpation. Whenever the moment arrives for shakipg off 
the foreign yoke, the separated provinces will spring to 
their natural centre by an irresistible gravitation. 

The speech delivered at the opening of Parliament is 
composed with the care and ability which characterize 
Count Cavour’s State-papers. In a few concise sentences, 
the Kine compliments France and Prussia, and expresses 
gratitude to England. Liberty, subject to the condition of 
unity, is promised to all parts of the new Kingdom, and the 
practical question of peace and war is answered with a 
prudent vagueness which gives occasion for the repetition of 
a salutary warning. In the first place, the Parliament is 
required to press forward the military preparations which 
can alone enable the Government to control events. Once 
thoroughly armed, “the Kingdom of Italy will follow the 
“counsels of prudence”—in other words, no attack will be 
made on Austria without a reasonable prospect of success. 
The question is complicated by the anxiety of England, and 
perhaps of France, for peace, by the uncertainty of Hun- 
garian affairs, and by the menacing renewal of relations 
between Austria and Russia. It would be idle to make a 
direct attack on the Venetian fortresses without assured 
support from Hungary, and there is reason to believe that 
Russia is meditating an intervention if the insurrection 
should break out. Short of declaring war, the language of 
the King of Iraty could hardly be more decided and signi- 
ficant. “It is,” he observes, “as wise to wait at the right 
“time as it is to dare at the right time.” Either alternative 
assumes that action or repose is only to depend upon expe- 
diency and on circumstances. “No one,” as the Kine 
reminds his Parliament, “hasa right to risk the existence 
“and the destinies of a nation.” He claims the duty of 
determining the proper moment for war, and he protests, 
by anticipation, against any unauthorized interference by 
GariBaLpi. If Austria were in a condition to give effect 
to her resentment, the Kine’s Speech would alone con- 
stitute a sufficient cause for a declaration of war. No 
Government, in the face of hostile menaces, is bound to 
wait for an attack ; but the Emperor of Avusrkta is for the 
present compelled to abstain from noticing Italian provoca- 
tions. There is great advantage, in the present state of 
Europe, in avoiding the character of an assailant, nor is the 
error committed by crossing the Ticino in 1859 likely to be 
repeated. On their side, the Italians are generally prepared 
to wait until the Kine, or perhaps GaRIBALDI, announces 
that the moment for the conflict has arrived. It cannot be 
supposed that the uation is indifferent to the decision between 
peace and war, nor can statesmen fail to perceive that the 
newly-constituted unity will be best confirmed by participa- 
tion in a common struggle. Their attention is fixed on 
events in Hungary, where a collision between the nation and 
the Government can only be averted by concessions which 
are still obstinately withheld. In the meantime, delay will 
bring up the Italian army to 300,000 men, and it is known 
that the garrison of Venetia is already in a state of perfect 
eflicieucy. If the contest is confined to Austria on the one 
side, with Italy and Hungary on the other, there can be little 
doubt of a favourable result. The recent vote of the Prus- 
sian Chamber will probably ensure the neutrality of 
Germany ; and the English Government ought to use every 
effort to keep France and Russia from interfering in the 
quarrel, 


The last paragraph of the Speech congratulates the Par- 
liament on the fall of Gaeta, which has relieved the Govern- 
ment from serious embarrassments. The protracted siege 
might have assumed considerable importance, and it stil] 
renders a future Royalist reaction less improbable. The 

lengthened resistance which was opposed to th 

army might easily be explained, but those who are disposed 

to consider Francis II. as a hero have an opportunity of 

forgetting the abject cowardice of his flight from GarrBaLpr, 

With 100,000 men, including 20,000 or 30,000 reliable 

troops, the King of Napies was afraid to wait for the in- 

vader until he found himself behind the walls of Capua. The 

great strength of Gaeta allowed him a further respite, espe- 

cially as the army of Cratpryi had advanced without a siege 

train, while French interference prevented a cannonade from 

the sea. The Emperor Napotzxon, with the good fortune 

which generally accompanies power, has earned the osten- 

tatious gratitude of the fallen Bourson, while he has not 

even forfeited the confidence of his more thorough- 

going Italian partisans. His admirers maintain that 

his apparent protection of the Royal cause was, in 

truth, a precaution against the failure of the siege. He kept, 

they say, troublesome Russians or Spaniards from interfering 

with the blockade ; and as soon as the Piedmontese batteries 

were ready, he left Gaeta to its fate. Third parties will 

probably be of opinion that the Emperor tried two opposite‘ 
courses in succession, and that he terminated his anomalous 

interference when he found that it had failed to create a 

reaction in Italy. The fall of the fortress and the meeting 
of the Italian Parliament will probably satisfy the French 

Government and nation that the insulting project of a Fede- 

ration is wholly obsolete and impracticable. The disbelief 
of statesmen and diplomatists in the simple conception of 
Italian unity has survived, with characteristic tenacity, the 

state of things on which it was founded. 


A curious illustration of official prejudice is furnished by 
Lord Joun Russe.t’s repeated assertion that Italy would 
have been safer and happier under a duality of Governments. 
No Minister is more sincerely friendly to the cause of Italy, 
nor has the abstract opinion modified his practical determina- 
tion to let the question be settled without foreign interference ; 
but he has been accustomed through life to hear that Italian 
unity was a dream, and he cannot at once persuade himself 
that so familiar a proposition can have been absolutely gra- 
tuitous. It is not likely that the demand for a separation 
between Northern and Southern Italy will find expression 
in the Parliament at Turin, but the difficulty of effecting a 
perfect union will long be felt. At the same time it must 
be remembered that, if administrative amalgamation meets 
with obstacles, the annexation of Naples has put an end 
to political and diplomatic opposition. The Bourgon Kings, 
if they had retained their Crown, would have constantly in- 
voked foreign support against their dreaded neighbour in 
the North ; and since the decline of Austrian influence they 
would probably have taken refuge under a French protecto- 
rate. A few months ago, Francis II. offered to put himself 
under the guidance of his rival, even to the extent of con- 
curring in an attack on ‘Venetia. The force of Southern 
Italy will be more effectively wielded for national purposes 
when the policy of the Government is uo longer liable to the 
caprice or perfidy of an unwilling ally. 


A short time will show whether Count Cavour retains his 
former influence over a uew Assembly. It is well that the 
Opposition should be represented in Parliament, but it is 
highly desirable that the Minister should be supported bya 
strong and steady majority. Count Cavour stands alone 
among Continental statesmen in his apprehension of the 
vigour which a representative body may lend to the policy of 
a Government. Only constitutional countries can be aware 
of the advantage which a King or a Minister derives from 
throwing the ultimate responsibility of grave decisions on an 
elected Assembly. By skill and by persuasion, he can pro- 
cure unlimited license when it is necessary to act; and he 
can cause his own hands to be opportunely tied when he is 
pressed for an obnoxious concession. If the K1ve determined 
on war, his Parliament would unanimously second his wish ; 
and the majority will not willingly allow the decision to be 
taken out of its own control and out of the hands of the 
Crown. The practical wisdom which seems to have taken 
root in Italy will probably not be found wanting at the 
moment when the country is inaugurating its attainment of 
liberty and self-government. 
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EARL GREY ON CHINA. 


ORD GREY’S striking, almost startling review of 
English connexion with China may perhaps have been 
inspired by too faint a sense of the difficulties of English 
trade and diplomacy in those latitudes ; but it is not the 
less valuable because it excites the most profound contempt 
in the ruffling writers who regard every brush with the 
Chinese as an opportunity gained to English pluck, and every 
critic of Chinese wars as an “ Anglo-Mandarin.” The moral 
is the more likely to be true, because it is gathered from a 
tolerably wide field of history. Events are always more in- 
structive in groups than singly ; and even those who insist 
most vehemently that justice was with the English in every 
separate passage with the Chinese Government, will pro- 
bably abate their confidence when they are forced to cast a 
comprehensive glance over the occurrences of thirty years. 
Thus much will at least be granted, that English commerce 
has been a terrible misfortune for China. There is every 
reason for believing that, up to the moment when the tea- 
trade was thrown open, the swarming population of that 
country was enjoying the highest degree of happiness con- 
sistent with its tastes, its habits, and its civilization. Since 
that epoch, Government and people have sunk from point to 
point of disgrace and misery. It would be difficult to show 
that English trade has done the smallest earthly good to any 
human being in China; but, even granting the utmost—even 
setting the very highest value on the small additions to the 
real wealth of the country for which the English importer 
may take credit—a doubtful advantage is annihilated by an 
awful set-off. The Chinese Government is reduced to penury 
and paralysed by general rebellion. The Chinese armies are 
defeated and disgraced. The Chinese waters have become a 
hell of violent smuggling, of piracy, and of murder. The 
Chinese populations are harried by man-stealers and plun- 
dered by gangs of robbers. We do not say that our country is 
responsible for all these miseries. Some of them are attribu- 
table to the faults and some to the ill fortune of the Chinese. 
But it is certain that neither faults nor misfortunes could 
have fructified in such disastrous consequences if Englishmen 
did not haunt those coasts for the purpose of selling opium 
and purchasing silk and tea. 

. Lord Grey’s narrative does not obtain its impressiveness 
from emphasis or ornament. The facts merely require to be 
combined. The root of all these troubles is, no doubt, the 
Chinese passion for opium. It was the first and greatest of 
the misfortunes of this unhappy people ; let us be satisfied 
that we are not responsible for it, and not imitate the cynical 
impudence of those who would insinuate that an unnatural 
appetite is a legitimate taste. Left to themselves, the 
Chinese authorities would probably have overcome the evil 
in their own way, and by expedients not condemned by 
Chinese notions of justice. But their evil star brought it 
about that the English Government of India was under the 
necessity of raising a large part of its revenue by the sale of 
opium, that it could not obtain a sufficiert price except from 
traders who intended to carry it to China, and that the 
traders who carried the drug were men who spared neither 
fraud nor force to get it safely landed and profitably 
sold. The result was the famous Opium war, begun by 
the English Government with a fair justification furnished 
by the violence of the Chinese officials, but prosecuted under 
the empire of two dominant considerations—tirst, that the 
opium collected at Patna must be sold ; next, that the tea 
required in England must be had. Lord Grey stated the 
opinion of every impartial observer of the Chinese Empire 
when he affirmed that it has never recovered from the humi- 
liations inflicted in the course of this war, from the indem- 
nity exacted at its close, and from the terms imposed by the 
consequent treaty. The disgrace of the Chinese arms dis- 
credited the Emperor from the Yellow Sea to the Himalaya. 
The indemnity utterly emptied the treasury and condemned 
the Government to the most pitiful subterfuges just where its 
character was most at stake ; in proof of which we have the 
assurance of the Tartar chief to M. Hvuc that, when the 
Princes of Tartary went to Pekin after the war for their 
presents, silvered copper was given to them instead of dollars. 


-The poverty of the exchequer paralysed authority and in- 


vited sedition in every part of the Empire, but the position 
of the inland Chinese was happiness itself compared with 
that of their countrymen on the seabord. Wherever wood 
could float, the worst forms of European villany have co- 
operated with the worst forms of Oriental cruelty to sco 


the unhappy peasantry, Europeanadventurers roamabout bul- 


lying and oppressing. Native pirates murder alarge percentage 
of the crews which leave the land. Gangs of native robbers 
sack the villages ; and rebels, petted by European opinion, de- 
vastate whole provincesand destroy entire cities. More dreaded 
than all, the kidnapper scours the country with a band of 
armed ruffians in his train, and sells off the young and the 
strong to the European or American slayer who is lurking 
on the shore. Cheated, insulted, and defied, the Chinese 
authorities retained the barbarous belief that ebbing power 
is made up for by increased pride ; and wnluckily the pride 
which they refused to abate involved them in the war with 
Sir Joun Bowrina, which the armies he set in motion have 
just successfully concluded. The dispute about the lorcha 
Arrow illustrates the crowning misfortune of the Chinese in 
having to deal with a Government like that of England, 
whose principles of action are not easily made intelligible to 
the keenest Cninese intellects. The English Government 
resents every insult of a Chinese official to every con- 
structive Englishman. It punishes interference even with 
a Chinese who has borrowed an English flag ; but it does not 
render that which a Chinese would consider the correspond- 
ing and compensating return, It has made no serious attempt 
to prevent English subjects from smuggling opium, which is 
a direct violation of Chinese law, and therefore, according to 
Chinese ideas, an outrage on the majesty of the Chinese State. 

Lord Grey especially deserves thanks for calling attention 
to the working of one clause in the Treaty of Nankin on 
which Englishmen are rather apt to pride themselves. 
Credit has been abundantly taken for the stipulation that 
the advantages of the Treaty should not be contined to the 
nation which had conquered it, but should be shared by 
the other European States. But that which looked like 
liberality in Europe has proved a cruel, though unintended 
wrong to the Chinese. It has given facilities for violence 
and chicane to persons whose actions we cannot control and 
whose misdeeds we cannot punish. Some of the greatest 
outrages committed in China have not, we are happy to say, 
been committed by Englishmen. It was not the English, 
but the American Consul who laid an embargo on the 
customs-duties at Foo-chow, for the purpose of compelling 
the Chinese trader to take Mexican dollars at more than 
their market value. Again, except the crews of the ships 
employed in opium-smuggling, there are few Englishmen 
understood to be engaged in illicit traffic on the coast. 
The robbers and manstealers are vagabond Americans, 
Frenchmen, and Portuguese ; nor is the demand which they 
supply by their nefarious activity an English demand. The 
coolies transported to English colonies are all voluntary 
emigrants, and excellent laws provide for their comfort during 
the voyage, and for their freedom during their period of 
expatriation. But still we opened the road for the European 
and American scourges of the Chinese. We certainly did 
not intend to abuse the privileges we extorted ; we have 
not, in fact, very grossly abused them, though we have 
been far from performing all we promised; but at the 
same time we insisted on extending these privileges 
to others whose mode of using them we had not the faintest 
means of influencing. No European State, except England, 
has, in truth, either the motive for dealing fairly with the 
Chinese or the power to enforce fair dealing. Their trade 
is not large enough to make its steady continuance an object 
of first importance, and so to render honesty their best 
policy in the long run ; nor have they any sufficient force 
on the spot to punish their own lawless subjects, or to help 
in keeping the police of the waters. Their officials shelter 
themselves, in fact, under the British power, but avail them- 
selves of their nominal independence to perpetrate acts of 
oppression which British functionaries would scarcely deem 
permissible even in China. It is easy to see that the critics 
of Lord Grey's speech can only manufacture an apology on 
condition of being allowed to limit the responsibility of this 
country to the acts and policy of the British Government. 
But, before we decline to be answerable for American cheat- 
ing and French kidnapping, let us ask who it was that 
placed Frenchmen and Americans in a position to defy 
Chinese justice and to trample on Chinese law. 


THE INCOME.TAX. 

ft appointment of a Committee to devise a partial 
Income-tax isa public misfortune. The virtues which 

Mr. GLapsTone justly attributed to Mr. Hupparp have 
not exactly undone his country, but they have shaken either 
the system of direct taxation or the principle of fiscal 
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equality. Some of those who either supported the motion 
or abstained from voting only wished perhaps to deal a 
blow against the Income-tax ; but it is unlikely that Par- 
liament will for many years be able to dispense with the 
tax, and before the question practically arises, there will 
probably be a general conviction that the impost ought to 
form a part of the permanent revenue of the country. Un- 
less the Committee possesses sufficient wisdom and firmness 
to correct the error to which it will owe its existence, a pre- 
cedent will have been established for arbitrary distinctions 
in taxation which, under a democratic constitution, may 
hereafter become highly dangerous. Mr. Hupparn’s argu- 
ments are plausible, ingenious, and popular, and they are 
put forward with obvious good faith, but the theory which 
they involve has the serious defect of being demonstrably 
false. It is unfortunate that on one of the few questions 
which admit of an arithmetical test Parliament should be 
tempted into a scientific blunder. It is true that taxation 
neither attains nor requires mathematical accuracy of ad- 
justment, and that a financier ought to take many collateral 
circumstances into consideration while, on a large scale, he 
adjusts his burdens to the means of the tax-payer. Mr. Hus- 
BARD, however, rests his case on abstract reasoning and cal- 
culation, founding even his whimsical prophecies of moral 
improvement in Schedule D. on the assumption of a present 
injustice in the mode of assessment. 

His own speech contains a curious illustration of the mis- 
chief which may lurk in a variation from sound principle. 
In 1852, Sir C. Woop was induced to allow an exemption on 
one-sixth of the income, provided it were applied to the pay- 
ment of premiums on life insurance. Commercial and profes- 
sional incomes received no special favour, except in as far as 
their owners might be supposed to insure their lives more 
frequently than the owners of property. There can be no 
doubt that clergymen, annuitants, and other holders of life 
incomes have profited by the boon as largely as lawyers or 
doctors, and far more extensively than manufacturers and 
traders. The allowance, although it involved a fiscal anomaly, 
might be excusable in practice, as it virtually amounted to a 
bonus paid by the State on the prudent practice of insurance. 
The bad consequences of even a slight deviation from sound 
doctrine display themselves when, after nine years, Mr. 
Hussarp undertakes to erect an exceptional irregularity into 
a principle. Because life insurance was favoured by exemp- 
tions which might in some cases amount to one-sixth of the 
tax, Mr. Hupparp argues that the benefit should be restricted 
to Schedule D, that it should be doubled in amount, and that 
it should be relieved from the original condition of insurance. 
As he rightly observes, it is not the business of the Govern- 
ment to treat tax-payers like children, or to bribe them into 
prudence and foresight. Because, however, Sir C. Woop con- 
ceded the bribe, it is to be commuted into an absolute gift, and 
at the same time limited to a favoured fraction of those who 
have been hitherto benefited. The poor incumbent with a 
large family will produce the receipts for his premium in 
vain, while his neighbour, the banker, will be allowed to 
keep a third of his contribution in his pocket, although he 
foresees that he can leave his business to his children. 

Mr. Hupparp goes beyond his predecessors in the path of 
injustice by restricting his benefactions at the public expense 
almost exclusively to trades and professions. Mr.JoHn M111, 
who has denounced with eloquent indignation the iniquity of 
a discriminating Income-tax, nevertheless proposes in a pas- 
sage quoted by Mr. Hupsparp to make an allowance for the 
necessity of saving or insuring out of temporary incomes. 
The scheme is itself founded on the fallacy that the luxury 
of saving is more laudable in fiscal eyes than the pleasure of 
spending. Governments have, in their taxing capacity, no 
business with moral lessons or with the redress of pre- 
existing economical inequalities ; but Mr. Mit is at least 
consistent in conferring on all temporary incomes the privi- 
leges which Mr. Husparp bestows exclusively on Schedule D. 
The reason or pretext which is assigned for favouring trades 
and professions is not even the most plausible which might 
have been used ; for the advocates of exemption have gene- 
rally dwelt on the precarious nature of industrial incomes, 
and not on the irrelevant element of the labour which is 
employed in their production. It is not even true, if it 
were material, that personal exertion is an indispensable 
condition of earning a commercial income, for thousands 
of wealthy Englishmen, and not a few Englishwomen, live 
on the profits of trading establishments which they never 
even affect to visit. Merchants, brewers, and bankers 


may, if they think fit, be sleeping partners, spend- 


ing their incomes in London, in Paris, or at Melton. 
The comparatively precarious nature of their resources, 
although it is put out of the question by Mr. Huspasp, is 
the only essential destinction between their receipts and the 
rents of their landed neighbours. Several millions a-year 
pay the full amount of Income-tax in the form of dividends 
from joint-stock companies engaged in various branches of 
commercial enterprise. Mr. Huspparp will scarcely argue 
that a shareholder in the Great Northern Railway em- 
ploys his own labour in the acquisition of his income, and 
possibly he means, with scandalous injustice, to put him on 
a level with the fundholder, while individual traders pay 
only two-thirds of their share of taxation. If the railway 
shareholder is fully taxed, it becomes material to inquire 
whether the proprietors of steam-boat companies are to be 
exempted, and the distinction between joint-stock ship- 
owners and holders of sixty-fourth shares in private vessels 
should be stated and explained. Whatever course is adopted, 
it will be impossible to avoid gross and transparent injustice. 

The only plausible pretext for inequality is to be found 
in the varying duration of incomes; and although Mr. 
Hupparp has avoided an argument of which he probably 
knows the confutation, it is on this ground that the 
battle of injustice will be fought in Parliament. All the 
demagogues, all the actuaries, all the thoughtless jour- 
nalists and hasty speakers, have dwelt almost exclusively 
on the imaginary hardship of taxing at the same rate 
incomes of three years and incomes of thirty years’ purchase. 
The conclusive reply, that the duration of the tax is 
accurately measured by the permanence of the income, has 
for more than sixty years been repeated by all the states- 
men, all the financiers, and all the economists who have taken 
a part in the discussion. One of the clearest expositions of 
the true theory may be found in one of Mr. Prrv’s earliest 
speeches on the Income-tax. Sir Ropert Prew adopted the 
same view ; and in the present House of Commons not a 
single serious authority, with the exception of Mr. CoppEn’s, 
can be quoted in support of Mr. Hupparo’s chimera. Mr. 
GLaDsToNE’s speech on Tuesday evening, though it left the 
abstruser parts of the controversy untouched, was conclusive 
against the attempt to disturb the existing equality. Sir C. 
Woon, Sir G. C. Lewis, Mr. Sir 8. NortHcore, 
have at different times expressed their adherence to the 
orthodox doctrine. Mr. Disrarti, when his Government 
was in a desperate condition, scarcely affected to be guided 
by economical principles in telling Schedule D. to take its 
bill quickly, and write down sixty per cent. 

It is not the business of the Government to redress the 
inequalities of fortune by making merchants and traders 
relatively richer than fundholders, in comparison with the 
condition in which it found them. Any philosopher who 
can do a sum in the rule of three may understand that Mr. 
Hupsarp’s project would take out of a million of interest a 
larger sum than out of a million of profits. Consequently, 
the ratio of the whole residuary amount of profits to the 
whole residuary amount of interest would be altered by the 
deliberate action of the Legislature. Individuals of the 
favoured class would be compensated for their precarious 
incomes, first by paying an equally precarious tax, and 
secondly by paying at a lower rate. The hope that a high 
premium on fraud will teach tradesmen to make honest 
returns to the tax-collector is scarcely substantial enough to 
constitute an equivalent for an unjustifiable anomaly which 
may become a dangerous precedent. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF SERFS IN RUSSIA. 


bei anniversary of the Empzror’s accession, the 3rd 
of March, has been selected as the day on which a 
proclamation is to terminate Russian serfdom. For three 
centuries the nomadic instinct of a half-barbarous and 
Asiatic people has been restrained, and their indolence 
overpowered, by a system which has made them stationary, 
and as industrious as men ever are who work against their 
will. Whether serfdom has been a necessity or a mistake, 
can never be proved; but it has unquestionably kept 
together a supply of labour which would have been lost if 
dissipated over the vast steppes of Russia; while, on the 
other hand, it has been fruitful of cruelty, injustice, and of 
the hatred of class against class. During half the term of 
its existence the Czars have striven to abolish, and the 
nobles to maintain it. The interests as well as the pre- 
judices of the serf-owners have inspired them with a 


strong resolution to preserve a privilege which relieved them 
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from the anxieties of an uncertain income, permitted them 
to indulge in the delights of absenteeism, and imparted to them 
the supreme distinction of owning not only lands, but souls. 
The serfs have not, pntil recent years, cared much to change 
their lot. Men of exceptional ability and industry may have 
resented the narrow limits in which their powers were con- 
fined, and gross outrages may have stirred the breasts of 
injured husbands and fathers ; but the mass cherished a 
system which saved them the trouble of thinking, and 
sheltered them from want and a neglected old age. The Czars, 
however, have long perceived the political difficulties which 
serfdom threw in the way of Imperial supremacy. Asa 
rule, the Emperor and his immediate advisers have been 
much in advance of the leading territorial aristocracy ; and 
the beneficial changes they have sought to introduce have 
been thwarted by the immovable conservatism of the 
magnates. ‘To preserve the serf system was the cardinal 
tenet of this conservatism. Freedom of the souls on their 
lands was not a political change affecting the Government, 
and felt principally at the capital ; it was an alteraticn in 
all the habits of daily life—it was an abolition of the oldest 
family usages—it was a confusion of the differences 
which made the great men great. For many years the 
nobles withstood the Czars successfully. It is much 
easier to say that serfs shall be free than to say 
what is the exact way in which their freedom 
shall be worked out. The Czar might order, as in 
Esthonia, that serfdom should cease, but the failure of 
the experiment might have been easily anticipated when it 
was determined that the nobles should be entrusted with 
the fulfilment of the Emperor's commands. It is only by 
the operation of that great silent change which passes over 
all classes in a nation which is beginning to get rich, to 
read and think, and to mix with more advanced nations, 
that the extinction of serfdom has become possible. Vil- 
leinage passed away in England when all ranks began to 
grow rich, and to be transfused with the same religious and 
political ideas. This is the stage at which Russia has now 
arrived. There is no inherent distinction between the 
master and his serf. There is no barrier like that which 
race builds up between the white man and the negro. Serf 
and master are both Russians, and when agriculture has be- 
come possible without compulsory labour, and the serf has 
learned that his soul is his own, a distinction that has been 
rendered superfluous ceases to be possible. 

The nobles, however, have resisted the change to the last, 
and emancipation has been forced on them by the strong 
hand of a resolute Government, backed by the newly-formed 
desire of the serfs for freedom. The serf owners have loudly 
protested that they will suffer greatly by the change, and 
that the money they may receive as compensation for the 
lands assigned to the emancipated serfs cannot possibly make 
up for the loss. They may very probably be right in this. 
The twenty millions sterling paid to our own slave-owners 
did not, as we know, prevent the West Indies from falling into 
the most lamentable state of pauperism and decay. The 
landowner is by no means sure of finding free labour at his 
door ready and willing to be employed. The freed men will 
have to attend to the cultivation of their own lands; and 
although the increase of population and the certainty that 
many small proprietors will sell their holdings might in time 
be depended on to provide a sufficiency of labourers glad to 
earn wages, the landowner feels a natural anxiety to know 
how he is to get on meanwhile. There is also a further 
cause for alarm. An enormous portion of the area of Russia 
is practically unoccupied, and it so happens that of 
this portion a cdnsiderable fraction is situated in the 
more recently acquired provinces of the South. The cli- 
mate and the soil are much more favourable to cultivation in 
the South, and it is highly probable that when the serfs find 
themselves free to wander and capable of owning land, they 
will migrate to those boundless plains of virgin soil which, 
if properly tilled, would soon become the granary of 
Europe. The Northern proprietor may therefore find him- 
self in a position painfully resembling that of a Jamaica 
planter. And if the larger landowner suffers anxiety and 
temporary distress, the smaller men may easily be swept 
away altogether. Many of them are ‘deeply embarrassed 
already, and possess a number of serfs disproportionately 
great in comparison with their property. They have kept 
themselves afloat by the credit which the possession of serfs 
carries with it, and by the certainty that, if they wished to 
get rid of these ornamental dependents, some one else who 
longed to possess the coveted distinction would buy the souls 


they had to sell. These men will have no place in society 
when serfdom is gone. It is true that they will be no loss, 
and it is also true that the national advantages of freeing the 
serfs largely outweigh all the inconveniences to which the 
nobles can be exposed. But this does not diminish the pro- 
bability that the period of transition through which Russia 
is now to pass will be one of great suffering and great dis- 
content. 

The attitude which the serfs have preserved since their 
coming emancipation was first decreed, shows how inevitable 
it was that a gift so keenly desired and so patiently expected 
should be accorded. The serf is free because it is impos- 
sible he should not be free. With the Crown serfs already 
enfranchised—with the Government, for social and political 
reasons, bent on a general emancipation—and with the serfs 
of private owners sufficiently advanced to conceive a wish, 
not spasmodic but permanent, for freedom—the choice really 
lay between an extinction of serfdom and a revolution that 
would have rudely shaken the fabric of society, But it 
must not be expected that the serf will at once and uni- 
versally assume the position of a free labourer. It is pro- 
bable that some imitation of the communal system obtain- 
ing in the Crown lands will be largely called into play, in 
order to protect those long accustomed to being guided and 
cared for from the effects of an absolute independence. It 
is only the exceptional men who will feel all the gain of 
freedom in the first instance. ‘The native merchant who 
has hitherto paid a rent to his lord for his personal liberty, 
and has lived in dread of arbitrary exactions, will now 
enjoy the luxury of security and self-respect. He will rise 
in the scale of society, and thus the greatest want of 
Russia will be supplied, and a middle-class created. The 
industrious, capable, thrifty cultivator will increase his 
holding little by little, until he makes it possible for his 
descendants to pass into the rank of the territorial gentry. 
For some years, in all likelihood, this is all the change that 
will be perceptible. Here and there an individual will be 
seen laying the foundation of a new order of things, while 
the mass are still too inert, too timid and improvident to 
depend on themselves. But in time one change will produce 
another, and the circles of growth will widen. We may be 
sure that this emancipation of the Russian serfs is the first 
step to innovations which will profoundly affect Eastern 
Europe. More especially the Greek Church, the most stag- 
nant form exhibited by Christianity, is certain to be roused 
into life or to pass into a new phase, when increasing wealth 
and habitual activity have given new energies to the peasant 
and the nobles. Nor is it easy to conceive that the scandalous 
extortions and caprices of the bureaucracy will be endured 
when free critics are at hand to watch and report their pro- 
ceedings. The religion, the politics, the habits, and the morals 
of Russia must all undergo a gradual transformation now 
that serfdom is extinguished, and how powerfully and widely 
that transformation will affect the rest of the world no man 
living can even conceive. 


LORD ROBERT MONTAGU AND GARIBALDI. 


HOSE who look with sympathy upon the occasional 
doubts and difficulties that beset minds ordinarily tran- 
quil, will be inclined to take some interest in a bewildering 
struggle that has been lately going on in the respective 
brains of & county member and a country clergyman. It 
has sometimes been a matter of doubt what the calmer classes 
of the community have to think about at those moments 
in which their minds are not in the enjoyment of unbroken 
rest. Lord Rosert Montacu has decided the question. 
They devote themselves, it appears, to the solution of political 
problems from a Biblical point of view. Two months ago a 
letter appeared in the Z'imes, from which we learnt that 
Lord Ropert Moyracu had been much unsettled in his head 
by doubts upon the subject of General GariBaLpr and the 
King of Napies. This letter, we since learn, had the further 
effect of unsettling the mind of the Rev. Roperr M‘Guer. 
A terrible discussion broke out on the subject of the divine 
right of kings between the noble Lord and his reverend 
correspondent, in which the reverend gentleman took the 
side of the General, and the noble Lord took the part of 
the Kine. The conflict raged through the medium of the 
post from Nov, 27th to Jan. 27th, when Lord Roper? Montacu, 
fired with knightly enthusiasm, and intoxicated with the 
value of his own observations, rushed into print, and pub- 


lished a pamphlet. An appropriate motto prefixed to it 
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informs us that, much as mankind is perplexed by events, they 
are infinitely more perplexed by what is said about them :— 

Tapdgoe ov Ta mpdypara, 

ra rept mpaypatwy deypata. 
Tt is a great credit to Huntingdonshire that a controversy 
of an almost intellectual character should have raged for at 
least eight weeks between one of her members and one of her 
parochial clergy. And we like Lord Rogert’s motto par- 
ticularly ; for, bewildering as has been the Italian movement 
from first to last, with its startling occurrences and its re- 
markable vicissitudes, it is, indeed, true that it is not one 
quarter so bewildering and confusing as the pamphlet which 
that amiable nobleman now gives to the world upon the 
subject. 

Lord Rozert Montacv has decidedly a turn for theological 
argument. He has discovered a new way of treating that 
‘much-vexed problem—the question of Italian liberation. He 
treats it from the point of view of the Kingsof Israel. The cur- 
tain rises on the discussion at a moment immediately previous 
to which, it would appear, the Rev. Ropert M‘Guee has 
been flooring the noble Lord by precedents drawn from 
Jewish history. Lord Ropert has just received a staggering 
home-thrust about Renosoam. At first sight, ReHoBoam 
seems an awkward precedent; and divine right and 
Francis II. look as if they were in danger. But Lord 
Ropert Monrtacv parries the stroke, thinks Renopoam 
may be explained away, and retaliates with arguments of 
his own drawn from similar sources. Indeed, as far as we 
can discover, the noble controversialist does not stop at the 
divine right of kings. He insists upon the divine right of 
noblemen as well. If they go wrong—which, indeed, is 
hardly likely—the world is not to be disaffected or rebellious, 
but to submit in the spirit of theearly Christians, and to accept 
its lot with joy. If we do not, therefore, quite agree with 
Lord Ropert Monrtacu, at all events let not repine. 
Let us bear up in the spirit of the early Christians. Let us 
look upon him as a constituted authority, and observe his 
proceedings with feelings of serenity and cheerfulness. 

What Lord Ropert Monracu thinks (if we may be 
pardoned the expression) about the Italian question, is as 
follows. He will not call Garrpapi a filibuster for two 
reasons. First, he does not wish to hurt the feelings 
of a fly, far less those of the Rev. Roperrt M‘Guexr. 
Secondly, though GariBaLpr has committed one act of fili- 
bustering, it would be hard to suppose that he may not 
repent, and refrain from committing another. Lord PAt- 
MERSTON has repented and been forgiven by the highest per- 
sonage in the realm. Lord Jonn Russett has repented, and 
been forgiven by Lord Patmerston. We are all in the habit 
of repenting. General GaRIBALDI is accordingly not to be 
shut out from hope. But though he is not past redemption, 
he has committed a grave error. The King of Nap.es was 
not a good King, but, for all that, revolutions ought to be 
conducted with decorum. Open rebellion and civil war are 
not the way to depose a tyrant. Lord Roperr Monracu 
knows a better plan by far. Let “the constituted power” 
accomplish the task. First of all, let the Parliament be 
convened—the legislators of the people meet and deliberate 
—and a solemn vote of censure be proposed and passed. Let 
the entire matter then be put into the hands of the police. 
Tf there is any difficulty, the Kine had better abdicate. This 
done, it will be lawful for the Legislature, without infringing 
on divine right, to declare “the throne vacant.” Such is 
the only manner in which a revolution can be conducted with 
ceremony and state. Iwill be better, we presume, in the 
next national revolution, if the deputies of the nation, with 
the view of adding weight to their deliberations, remember 
during the crisis to attend all Revolutionary Committees in 
full court dress. 

This is admirable advice, and, if it can ever be carried out, 
will do much to alter the character of political changes 
throughout the world. The first thing in a great storm will 
be to appoint a master of the ceremonies, who will introduce 
the leaders of the different parties to each other, and take 
care that nobody interferes who has not been presented at 
Court. Perhaps the Aspret of divine right himself will attend 
in white kid gloves to see that the unfortunate precedent of 
ReEHOBOAM is not abused, and to serve out rosewater for all 
the purposes of the revolution. But whether his advice be 
taken by the world or not, he has done his duty. He has 
risen, like a tombstone, to protest against the vanities and 
errors of his generation. In a time of frivolity and faith- 
lessuess, the divine right of kings has found a champion. 
There are some among us who have not yet deserted the 


simple faith of their grandmothers. Huntingdonshire has 
got a Don Quixote, who redresses the wrongs of distressed 
princes, and delivers them from giants and filibusters. The 
worst of it is that the days of knight-errantry are past, and 
the unworldly Lord Rospert Monracv is an anachronism. 
He belongs to the golden, and not to the iron age. He ought 
to have lived, if not in the days of ReHosoam, at least in 
the romantic days of tournaments and drawbridges and 
captive damsels. However, if he is behind his age, at all 
events he is a courageous combatant. Yesterday, his zeal 
and his knowledge of Scripture history carried him full tilt 
against General GaripaLpI. To-morrow, perhaps, he will 
again mount his Rosinante, and set off to deliver Pio Nono, 
ANTONELLI, and the distressed inmates of the Vatican from 
the hands of the Paynim. 

And yet, interesting as they are from their extreme anti- 
quity, Lord Ropert Montacvu’s views are not the most im- 
portant thing to be learnt from his pamphlet. His views may 
or may not differ from the views of others of his kind. Quot 
homunculi, tot sententiuncule. What is really to be remem- 
bered is that a discussion like this is creditable to everybody 
concerned in it. Intellectual leap-frog is not a bad game in 
December or January for county M.P.’s or country parsons. 
It cheers the spirits, it freshens the intellect, it amuses the 
spectators, and it does harm to nobody. While Christmas 
was benumbing the faculties of so many among us, Lord 
Rosert Monvacu had got a sort of clerical Egeria down in 
Huntingdonshire, and was keeping his mind in a healthy 
glow by an active interchange of ideas with the Rev. 
Rosert M‘Guee. Nor is his case, perhaps, a solitary 
one. All conscientious county members must keep them- 
selves awake during the winter. Continual friction is the 
only thing that can do it. The squire thus permits the 
rector’s habits of reflection to moderate his own political 
opinions—the rector benefits by the gentle invigorating 
influence of the squire upon his sermons. How could Mr. 
Spooner and Mr. Newpecate be so active in the spring, 
unless they were continually sharpening their wits against 
congenial controversialists in the long evenings—just as boars 
are said to whet their tusks upon sticks! After such a 
pamphlet from his pen, we look forward with unusual confi- 
dence to Lord Ropert Montacv’s House-of-Commons perfor- 
mances during the present session, when the noble Cavalier has 
turned his stream of theological argument against the Treasury 
benches, and has left the Rev. Mr. M‘Guex to repose. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 


DMIRALTY accounts are naturally incomprehensible, 

and the Naval Estimates which have just appeared are 
especially puzzling. The aggregate amount of the estimates for 
the effective service is more than half a million below the cor- 
responding votes for the last year—a circumstance which 
might be regarded with some satisfaction if the saving were 
not made by reducing precisely those items which most re- 
quire increase. The last few years have largely added to our 
stock of ships; but all the efforts which have been made to 
secure a supply of seamen ready for any emergency have proved 
lamentable failures. Sanguine Sea-Lords may hope to reap 
some fruit from the reserve scheme a dozen years hence, but, 
as an immediate resource, it has added scarcely anything to 
our strength; and the expectations entertained for the ap- 
proaching year may be gathered from the fact that the esti- 
mated expenditure on this account is reduced from 100,000l. 
to 80,000/. The vote for the Coast Volunteers is also reduced, 
and it may be presumed that their strength is rather falling 
off than increasing. The number of men to be voted for the 
Coast Guard shows another slight reduction, notwithstanding 
the intention repeatedly avowed of raising the strength of this 
our only real reserve up to 10,000 men. ‘The marine force, 
to which many naval men have looked as the only possible 
substitute for sailors on any sudden emergency, and the in- 
crease of which has been so often recommended, remains 
at its old strength of 18,000 men. There is no addition 
to the number of the boys in training for the navy, and 
when every possible resource is reckoned up, we must count 
upon remaining at least as badly off for a naval reserve as 
we have been in former years. This may not be entirely 
the fault of the Admiralty, but there are certainly some 
parts of the aggregate reserve which could be increased 
at pleasure. More coast. guards, more marines, and above 
all, more boys in training, would be so much extra 
strength for the time of need. Independently of the great 
danger to which the want of a reserve may expose us 
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at any moment, it is a serious drag upon our resources to 
be compelled to keep as many men afloat in time of peace 
as can on any possible contingency be required during 
the year. Just now any contingency is possible, and in 
some shape, either in the number of men afloat or in re- 
serve, some provision might have, been expected against 
the stormy indications of the political atmosphere. A large 
increase in the reserves would perhaps have rendered a 
diminution in the active force reasonably safe. But while 
almost our whole strength consists of the crews of ships in 
commission, it can scarcely be thought that the force main- 
tained during the past year was at all in excess. The esti- 
mates do not give any information as to the actual number 
of men now borne on ships’ books, but it probably does not 
differ much from the number voted, which, including officers, 
seamen, and boys, was 54,000. This is not a very large 
array—not by any means equal to the number of seamen who 
could be collected in a few weeks by the machinery at the 
command of the French Government. But it has pleased 
the Admiralty to reduce the vote by as many as 7000 men. 
The cessation of the China war will possibly be alleged as the 
reason for this piece of economy, but our navy may be 
needed for more serious work than the blockade of the 
Peiho ; and 47,000 men, with scarcely any reserve to back 
them, would be a perilously smal! force with which to face 
the commencement of a war. 

Of course Mr. Giapstoye and his admirers will say that 
we ought not to anticipate war, and it is no doubt possible 
that Europe may escape the calamity, and we hope some- 
thing more than possible for England to do so. Still, it is 
not unimportant to observe that the Emperor Napo.Eon is 
not only building iron ships, but preparing for war by a large 
increase to his military force, and it is not very improbable 
that the Sovereign who invaded Italy with an army intended 
to reinforce Cochin China may find some occupation for 
the troops which he has raised. And, as if for the express 
purpose of awakening distrust, the French papers are once 
more filled with paragraphs about the necessity of reinforcing 
that unlucky army in Cochin China. Setting aside all specu- 
lations as to the approach of a European storm, it is im- 
possible not to bear in mind the vast increase of English 
influence which has been gained by our recent military and 
naval preparations. If our policy has prevailed hitherto in 
Italian affairs, the diplomatic triumph is not entirely due to 
the felicitous despatches of the Foreign Secretary, and it 
seems scarcely worth while, at so critical a moment as the 
present, to commence the dispersion of the naval force which 
is so important for our safety and so useful to our prestige. 

At a time of transition like this, it may be difficult to de- 
termine what amount of strength to throw into the construc- 
tion of iron vessels, and how much to retain for the building of 
wooden frigates, in which we are still deficient, and which have 
not yet, at any rate, been superseded as cruisers, whatever 
may be the superior power of iron-sided batteries. The 
suggestions of the Z'imes are always bold, if nothing else, and 
the advice now tendered is, that the Admiralty should at 
once abandon the construction of wooden ships before they 
have finished a single iron-sheathed vessel. It is quite 
possible that the time may come when an invulnerable ship 
may be made as handy at sea as the smartest frigate ; and 
when this triumph has been achieved, it will be soon 
enough to give up the wooden walls, which as yet are our 
only reliable defences. The homely line which the writer 
in the Times cites to illustrate his argument is curiously 
apposite to prove its absurdity. “To be 6ff with the old 
“love before being on. with the new” may be a very 
good maxim where there is no absolute necessity for being 
on with any love at all ; but to be rid of our wooden ships 
before getting our iron ones is a recommendation which only 
becomes sensible by being reversed. “Keep up your 
“wooden ships till you have learned how to make iron 
“ ones,” is safer, if not more economical counsel ; and we shall 
certainly not quarrel with the Estimates for providing too 
liberally for the wants of the dockyards. The truth is, that 
the abandonment of ship-building is contemplated to an 
alarming extent. Nearly 4000 shipwrights and labourers are 
to be discharged ; and though 1100 extra hands are proposed 
to be taken on for the iron ship commenced at Chatham, we 
find no evidence of increased energy in this direction to 
compensate for the reduction in the dockyard establishments. 
The whole amount to be expended on steam machinery and 
iron ships is almost exactly equal to the vote of last year ; 
but 200,000/. of this is merely to replace a sum which was 


diverted last year from iron shipbuilding to other purposes. 


The really new vote for iron-cased ships, including the extra 
hands at Chatham, seems to be about 600,00¢/., which is 
considerably below the amount granted by Parliament for 
the same purpose before the Gloire or the Warrior had been 
launched. 

The general inference from the Estimates is that the re- 
serves are to be slightly weakened, the active force reduced 
by fifteen per cent., the strength of the dockyards cut down 
in a much larger proportion, and the work to be done on 
iron ships also more or less diminished. This hazardous 
economy is balanced by a host of other expenses, and the 
whole saving brought down toa very insignificant amount. 
How this can be good policy in the present state of Europe 
we shall perhaps be informed when the discussion comes on, 
or when Admiral Duncomse gets the Committee which Sir 
Joun PaxineTon has surrendered to his prior claim. But, 
on the face of the Estimates, they seem to have been 
prepared on the simple principle of reducing the total by 
some determined amount, and cutting down at random the 
votes that came first. If this were so, it is not surprising 
that the reduction should have been made just where an in- 
crease was most required. 


MARRIAGE ENGAGEMENTS. 


i ey are two things which almost every one finds it dif- 
ficult to do easily and with grace. One is for a man to 
announce orally that he is going to be married, and the other is 
to congratulate him. Why the announcement should cause em- 
barrassment is obvious. However proud the happy lover may 
feel in his heart, he knows that by saying he is going to be 
married he at least exposes himself to the criticism of friendly 
curiosity. The friend to whom the announcement is made has 
also many reasons for feeling a little nervous. Not being a 
foreigner, he cannot throw himself on his friend’s neck and have 
a good blubber, and he must confine his congratulations within 
the limits of English reserve. The surprise and the oddity of the 
thing, again, often overpower every deeper feeling for the moment, 
and even the sincerest and warmest friend has been known to 
receive the affecting intelligence with no other answer than one 
long peal of laughter. And there is also a deeper cause of em- 
barrassment. It is for the person to whom the news is imparted 
to continue the conversation. He must ask something, and what 
is he to ask? So far as the lady’s name goes, and the place of 
her residence, all is straightforward. But what is to come next? 
It is absurd to ask whether she is pretty, for it is painful to the 
lover, if he is honest, to have to say she is not; and if he says 
she is, every one séts it down as a natural delusion. Delicacy 
equally forbids any inquiries as to her money. It is taking so 
very marketing a view to look at the affair of a friend's heart as 
amere bargain. “The only obvious and unexceptionable question 
is toask whether itis to be soon, and to hear whether there is to 
be an engagement or an immediate marriage. If there is to be 
no engagement, the hero is thouglit more fortunate than ever. 
Not to wait at all, but to go in at once to connubial happiness 
and the smoothest of all possible loves, is considered a great 
triumph. The best imaginable lot is when a man has nothing to 
do but to hang up his hat in his wife’s house. Anything like an 
engagement is a diminution of the glory of matrimony. Engage- 
ments are romantic, but they are not businesslike, and friends _ 
always take a remarkably businesslike view of each other's 
marriages; or, if they do not do so really, at any rate they pre- 
tend to do so, in order that their reputation as smart worldly 
people may not accidentally suffer. ‘ 

Engagements, however, are really the natural corollaries of 
the modern theory of marriage which supposes that unions spring 
from affection based on compatibility of temper, tastes, and prin- 
ciples. On the cont theory, engagements are unreasonable. 
if married Lappintia’ dopenils, as many hold, not on this pre- 
liminary romance, or any antecedent nvm but merely on 
that power of adaptation which enables any two human beings who 
are forced to live together to get on pretty well, and fall in with 
each other's ways, there is no object in forming an engagement. 
If A is not ready to marry, Bis; and, aecording to the hypothesis, 
B will do just as well. ‘The great advantage possessed by those 
who hold this view of marriage is that they can appeal to facts. 
They say that, however marriages are commenced, they all end in 
about the same average of happiness. Great trials arising from 
worldly inconveniences being avoided, as many married people 
will get on well if they meet for the first time at the altar as if 
they have spent a couple of years in eager flirtation. Their 
adversaries are obliged to shirk this appeal to facts, and rest their 
case on the capabilities of the human Geert. If nature has given 
a taste for poetry, a belief in constancy, a passion for romantic 
excitement, a possibility of a partial or total absorption in another 
person, it seems a pity to throw all this away because in course 
of time housekeeping will go on moderately well whether it has 
been thrown away or cultivated. If love is to have anything 
like the place in life which it holds in poetry, room ought 
to be given it to expand. Long engagements are, in their 
way, bad things, but they are justifiable bad things. If 
two persons love other, and love is the one great 
thing in their lives that makes their lives valuable, it is very 
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difficult to show that they do not gain by a long engagement. It 
is said that the girl loses the best years of her life, and wastes 
away without the happiness and respectability of being married. 
Ubservations like this clearly proceed from the secret belief that 
one man would really do as well for her as another. If only one 
man would do, a crumb that falls from his table must be better 
than the richest banquet of any one else. Long engagements 
are, et any rate, better than nothing ; and if life isa blank without 
this particular love, a faint existence is preferable to annihilation. 
Both parties would have a more equable and peaceful life if 
they agreed to forget, and kept their resolution. But the people 
who — equanimity to love ought scarcely to judge of others 
who have a con taste. The real reason why long engage- 
ments are objected to is, that as a matter of fact all the love that 
most people are capable of may be satisfactorily excited not only 
by any one of a considerable number of persons, but by more 
than one person in succession. If an engagement is forbidden, 
the common run of lovers are quite happy in a few months, and 
are on the look-out for a serener courtship. But the exceptions— 
those who really love when they are about it, who cannot repeat 
or transfer their feelings—unquestionably gain by nct having to 
undergo a total separation. No man or woman of a really tender 
and constant nature, and once absorbed in a great passion, either 
refused to enter on a long engagement or regretted having 
formed one. The only thing is, that engagements affect not only 
the parties themselves but their friends, and why should friends 
go through all the anxiety and trouble of a long engagement 
when exceptional lovers are so rare? It is in the interest of 
society that these engagements are discountenanced. 

The lovers themselves—if the modern English theory of mar- 
riage is true—certainly profit by an engagement of some moderate 
length preceding marriage. It is not only that they learn to 
know each other, ahd have opportunities of seeing whether the 
desired harmony really exists, but many fine feelings never 
blossom at all if marriage immediately follows on a chance ac- 

uaintanceship. The niceties of courtship are superseded by 
this levelling rapidity. In the first place, there are no letters, or 
at any rate none worth speaking of. There is a smack of furni- 
ture and dress about the correspondence of a couple that will 
not condescend to wait. Now. on all the principles of romance 
and poetry, letters are among the choicest flowers of love. They 
express feelings which weal be nipped in the bud if they were 
not put on paper. Receiving a love-letter is undoubtedly a sen- 
sation, and a very pleasant sensation, and why should it not be 
experienced P robably many engagements are shortened 
purposely, because one, or both, of the parties are conscious 
that they have nothing to say. But real lovers can go on for 
pages, and, what is more, can bear to read the pages they 
receive. A lover—a truly happy, ardent, passionate lover— 
can stand crossing and scented note-paper, and both are trials 
to the male heart in its natural state. Poetry, too, ought to be 
written, or at least there ought to be songs without words, 
ssing to and fro. Young ple carmot be much in 
i if they do not have “imaginings.” But if they are to be 
married immediately, poetry is quite out of place. If a wife is 
a bargain, no one who has just paid earnest for her is likely to 
sing hymns toher. The Arab wrote his pretty verses to the 
horse he supposed he was going to lose, and not to one that was 
just being trotted to his tent. There appears to us to be no 
answer to this apology for engagements. ‘The pleasure they offer 
is one which marriage does not offer ; therefore, to forego it is 
to lose something, and the something that is lost is the very thing 
which is supposed to be the leading characteristic of English 
matches. If —7 one went through the love vicissitudes of a 
novel there would be no necessity foranengagement. If there 
was always a stern father who interfered exactly when a passion 
been formed, if the parted couple were being continually 
thrown together by the most astonishing coincidences, and if the 
sudden wealth an met | of the hero ultimately brought every 
one round, there would have been plenty of love-making, and 
the sooner the parson was applied to the better. But in real life 
things are tamer. [fan immediate marriage is impossible, it is 
generally a choice between total separation and an engagement ; 
and if the lovers adopt the latter course they gain more by it 
than they would have gained by being nee A immediately— 
that is, if they have any taste forthe poetical and any feelings to 
express. If not, the sooner they get to p.ying taxes and 
ordering dinner the less will their course in life be ruffled. 

The person who really suffers from engagements is the in- 
tended mother-in-law. 1t is she who is constantly on the watch 
and in constant anxiety, without any romance to keep her up. 
What are the notes and verses in a fine manly hand to her? She 
has trouble on trouble to bear up against. She has to care for the 
respectabilities, to decide what lor daughter may be seen doing, 
aaa hat not ; when she ought to appear, and when not; who is 
to be kept informed of all that goes on, and how. She has to 
endure the condoling congratulations of dear friends who inti- 
mate a conviction that the marriage will never take place. She 
has to repeat a thousand times the version of facts which she 
has settled on as calculated to put the best front on things. 
She has to guard the interests of all those members of her 
family who are not engaged, and to keep their chances in life 
still open. If her daughter is unhappy, she has to receive her 
confidences, to cheer, console, and reason. If the lover is too 
intrusive or too negligent, she has to admonish himwithout making 
him enter on marriage with a settled hatred of her. Mothers 


who love their daughters, and who are capable of undergoing 
anxiety in patience, will endure all this, and smile under it. But 
those who are nervous, or who have only that limp feeling of 
intermittent regard which is often the only emotion daughters 
awaken in a mother’s breast, either cannot or will not bear this 
burden. They begin to tease, discomfort, and worry their 
daughter, as the tedium of the affair tells upon them. They 
cannot forgive her for bringing them intoa less pleasant position 
than they can fancy. If only the girl had married some one who 
would have taken her away directly he had fallen in love with 
her! It is impossible to say that an engagement which throws 
the mamma into such a state is a good thing. There may be 
penalties too heavy to pay for the development of poetical feeling 
and the delights of loving without thoughts of cooks and nurses; 
and one of these penalties is the unhappiness or the unkindness 
of a mother. 

Even where the mother bears her lot sweetly, and where an 
engagement protracted in hope offers every opportunity for the 
blossoms of romance to spring up, the young people should 
always remember that they unavoidably give a great deal of 
trouble. The lover, especially, should move continually with the 
meekness proper to a man who is convinced he is a nuisance, 
The love-making of engaged people is very inconvenient. They 
want a clear room to themselves; they believe that no one 
notices their most patent overtures; they think that anything 
like regularity of hours would be ludicrous in them. The lady 
has, indeed, a suspicion of the feelings with which her relatives 
regard the process that is so interesting to her, but it is very hard 
for the lover to realize he is a bore. Young men never see any 
household difficulties. Dinner grows for them ; it is not cooked by 
a fiend who adds insolence to a love of perquisites and flirtation, 
Becrooms clean themselves, furniture repairs itself. If the 
thought occurs that things must be done by somebody, they 
content themselves with a general persuasion that everything 
can be achieved by the simple means of giving a cad half-a- 
crown. The ease with which they confront household difficulties 
is immeasurably increased when they come into the house as 
triumphant lovers. They are happy, and why should any one 
else be unhappy? ‘The people who are in love are born to rule, 
and the people who are not, are destined to be slaves while the 
love-making is going on. Nothing but the most assiduous reflec- 
tion could fix in their minds that, however little they may care 
for it, they are disarranging the whole course of family life, 
causing daily and hourly anxiety, and sowing a prolific crop of 
tiny difficulties. There is no moral in this. It does not show 
that engagements are, on the whole, bad things. The nuisance 
may be amply compensated by a deep and substantial happiness 
diffused through the family. Only, if he could but see the whole 
truth, the new comer would be inclined to feel grateful for the 
patience that is exercised towards him. The best of all arrange. 
ments is an engagement long enough to give the poetry of love 
its full swing, and not so long as to tire out the long-suffering of 
the lady’s relations. 


THE USES OF NEPOTISM. 


it has long been a question with thoughtful persons how far 
a married clergy is an unmixed good. Weare not speaki 
of the comfort of the parson and the parsoness, but of the re- 
spective social advantages of the celibacy or marriage of the clergy. 
e all know which way the publicverdict has gone, and we suspect 
that the ladies have had a good deal to do with influencing it, 
To withdraw twenty thousand marriageable gentlemen from the 
marrying power of England is a thing not to be thought of 
without horror by young ladies and ladies who expect to be 
mothers-in-law. This is the real social question; and not to 
argue it on the very practical grounds urged by Luther, and 
not to say, as scoffers have said, that it is safer for the commu- 
nity as well as for the clergy, that our spiritual pastors and 
masters should be encouraged to become husbands and fathers, 
we are quite content on the whole that things should remain as 
they are. But it is only as the less of two evils. There are draw- 
backs to the advantages of clerical marriages. Resolved u 
possessing a married clergy, the English people have been slow 
to pay for this useful and ornamental appendage to the social 
system. They want to plant a parson and family on every square 
mile; but they grudge this spiritual household the pay of a 
Manchester warehouseman’s clerk. Hence the pride walla poverty 
of the clergy; hence the societies for parading clerical ne- 
cessities ; hence the Clergy Widows’ Funds, and the Corporation 
of the Sons of the Clergy, the Clergy Orphan School, &— 
institutions highly necessary, and all of them very considerably 
starved. This poverty of the clergy is one drawback from our 
“admirable parochial system.” There is another, which is that 
ifa man, even though he be a spiritual man, has a family, he 
jobs for it. This objection, however, applies rather to married 
ishops than to married priests. Bishops, it must be admitted, 
whether married or unmarried, must belong to some family ; and 
the Roman Catholic bishops are quite as eager in sueniling for 
their relations as our Anglican fathers are. But the area is cir- 
cumscribed in the Western Church, and the invention of the 
term nepotism shows how few are the Continental channels into 
which can flow the stream of provision for one’s own, which in 
Eng'and permeates so many channels, nourishing not only the 
bishop’s sons and daughters, nephews and nieces, but also all 


who by affinity and marriage claim due kinship and patronage 
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of the vescovina also. It is possible to avoid the evils of epis- 
copal nepotism, and yet to secure a married clergy. It has been 
done. In the Russo-Greek Church there are two orders of clergy 
—the monks and the parish priests. The latter must be married 
men, but, as the term shows, the former must be celibates, and 
from them alone the bishops are taken. At the time of the Refor- 
mation, considerable prejudices existed amongst ourselves against 
married bishops, in which Queen Elizabeth shared largely. One | 
of her favourite bishops—Fletcher, Bishop of London, father of the | 
gentleman known in the dramatic firm of Beaumont and Fletcher 
—thought proper to marry a lively, not to say a loose lady for his 
second wife a few days after his translation to the see of London. 
Those good old times were days in which bishops experienced 
both the sweets and sours of royal caprice; and though Bishop 
Fletcher was previously so great a favourite at Court that her 
Sacred Majesty “found fault with him once for cutting his beard 
too short,” yet he was suspended ab officio et beneficio for this 
second marriage; and he took the royal displeasure so much 
to heart that he died of grief and—excess of tobacco (so says 
Camden) at his house in London. We commend these little facts, 
by the way, to Bishop Wigram, and we dare say that when next 
he goes to Court, Queen Victoria will inquire into the state of his 
lordship’s chin, and will promise him a box of mild Havannahs 
if he consents to withdraw his last charge. We are not asking, 
however, for such royal interference with episcopal marriages ; but 
we must say that the existence of bishops’ families must be a sore 
trial to our fathers in God. No doubt there is a remarkable 
vitality as well as Jargeness about episcopal families. Moores 
seem to survive to the third and fourth generation in the county 
of Kent. Will the time ever come when in Ely the Sparkes 
shall be extinct? It will be lateat scintillula forsan to the end 
of time. Many a Pretyman still recalls the pleasant memories 
of Mr. Pitt’s secretary; the name of Marsh has scarcely yet 
become a tradition in the fen country; and we forbear to 
chronicle the slips of living episcopal trees which flourish like 
green bay-trees in the pleasanter parsonages of town and country. 

It is, however, fair to say this—that bishops are often accused 
wrongfully and unjustly of nepotism. The chances are that a 
bishop’s son, or son’s son, a bishop’s nephew, or a bishop’s son-in- 
Jaw, or a bishop's wife’s brother, or nephew or cousin, or a bishop’s 
wife’s brother’s son, nephew, or cousin as aforesaid, even to the 
furthest degrees of consanguinity or affinity, should be neither 
much better nor much worse than the usual average run of clergy- 
men. - They deserve promotion as much or as little as other men 
deserve it. Publie opinion never quarrels with a bishop for pro- 
viding for his family if he only doesit decently. If he recognises 
other claims, nobody objects to the claims of his own household. 
All that is wanted of bishops is a little management, a little de- 
cency, a little moderation. Nepotism is like some of the psalms— 
a song of degrees. If in an episcopate of a quarter of a century a 
bishop contrives to plant each and every one of his family con- 
nexions in a diocese, we should say that he has managed well; but 
if, as soon as he has been hoisted into the episcopal saddle, he 
commits a gross and large and scandalous job, we should say 
that his lordship is not so much morally as intellectually worse 
than his neighbours. We are afraid we must say it, but the 
Bishop of Durham's first feat in Durham proves, if that wanted 
— that his lordship was deficient in the gift of prudence. 

ar be it from us to say that Dr. Villiers is what the people of 
Darlington call him. We do not say, as they do, that + would 
“ choose Demas rather than St. Paul” for preferment, “ provided 
that Demas was a relative of the bishop ;” but we do say, that in 
conferring the living of Haughton-le-Skerne on his son-in-law 
Mr. Cheese,—a matter which has set the whole diocese of 
Durham into all but open rebellion, the new Bishop of Durham 
has done the most foolish thing which even he, Dr. Montagu 
Villiers, ever did—which is saying not a little. It is precisely the 
thing which used to enrage Talleyrand as being so much worse 
than a fault—it is a mistake which only a godly bishop could 
have committed. 

Haughton-le-Skerne is a pleasant village, the rectory of which 
is worth 1300/. a year, and its population is about 1000. Close to 
Haughton stands the large town of Darlington, with a rapidly 
increasing population already amounting to 15,000, with three 
churches and three incumbents, dividing among them the munifi- 
cent sum of less than 6oo/. a year, and with curates to pay. 
Haughton-le-Skerne has just become vacant by the death of 
the late Bodleian Librarian, Dr. Bandinel. Whennes, the 
people of Darlington memorialize the Bishop of Durham to 
alienate part of the revenues of Haughton for the endow- 
ment of a new district in Darlington, to be in the bishop’s 
patronage. The bishop never says that this is impossible, but 
declines to do it. It is not impossible ; for it has been done in 
London, where part of the revenues of the living of St. Andrew 
Undershaft was en es to some poor district in the east 
of London by the late Bishop of London, when he presented his 
son to this rich living. But the Bishop of Durham, beinga godly 
prelate, declines to follow this precedent. He has scruples of 
conscience ; he wishes that he could find “some more equitable 
proceeding by which the income of the Darlington clergy 
can be improved.” Such a plan, when it pleases Providence 
to discover it, ‘shall meet with his cordial co-operation ;” but 
as things are, and destitute as Darlington is, it is for the railway 
company, and not for the bishop’s large living, to provide for the 


of Mr. Minton’s [one of the Darlington clergy’s] services, and 
the satisfaction it would afford him to hear so good a man 
had his stipend increased”—still Dr. Villiers has paramount 
duties. It is with regret, with sorrow, with sympathy, with 
pain, with every amiable and kind feeling that he declines, but 
still duty, stern duty has its claims :—* I cannot feel it to be 
the proper course to take from the income of Haughton-le- 
Skerne to apply the same in furtherance of the good cause in 
Darlington.” Whatever the good cause in Darlington may be, 


| the bishop forgets to explain what the good cause at Haughton- 


le-Skerne is. All that his lordship says is: “I have already 
given the living of Haughton-le-Skerne to a gentleman whose 
talent, piety, and pastoral activity,” &c.&c. This fervid interest 
in the spiritual welfare of Haughton is pious and edifying ; but 
the bishop does not add that the talented, pious, and active 
gentleman’s name is Cheese, and that he is twenty-eight years of 
age, and has married the bishop’s daughter. > this gentle- 
man’s behalf his father-in-law did one little job which set all 
the clergy in Carlisle in a flame. And now, before he has 
been six months in Durham, he has repeated the blunder. 
Nobody says that Mr. and Mrs. Cheese should not have their 
bread at papa’s hands; but what people complain of is that 
no crumbs fall to the clerical Lazari of Darlington. And if 
the bishop chose to defy public opinion, and to stick to his own 
family interests, we say, merely as writers, that there was no 
oecasion to drop so much greasy cant over what, after all, is 
only a good, straightforward, substantial, thorough worldly 
job—a mere matter of business. Let it stand for what it is 
worth—a business transaction; do not tell us that it is an 
instance of holy zeal. We do not enlarge upon the com- 
monplaces of this affair. A bishop of any sense and judg- 
ment would have inaugurated his accession . an act of some- 
thing less than this stupendous folly. It is, at least, an error 
in judgment for a new bishop to give the very best and the very 
first living to a son or son-in-law. It is a still greater incon- 
venience if the talented, pious, and active young entleman 80 
preferred over the whole clergy of the diocese is an entire 
stranger to it, and has only been, as the newspapers tell us, 
three years in orders. But the greatest blunder of all is to 
defend a very commonplace, a very coarse and awkward, if not 
a very scandalous stroke of business by unctuous affectation 
of sympathy with the r clergy of Darlington and the good 
cause, and the ‘paternal interest in so good a man whom the 
good bishop is content to leave to starvation. Mr. Cheese 
in purple and fine linen, with a. spacious mansion, pleasant 
grounds, and thirteen hundred a-year, is quite a sufficient 
instance of apostolic piety without the horrible blunder of 
referring to Mr. Minton’s services, and the satisfaction that 
would gladden the large and warm episcopal heart “ to hear so 
good a man had his stipend increased.” 

After all, we have the satisfaction of believing that nepotism is 
not the vice of the English Church. An advertisement which 
we have lately seen showa us that noble lords and great men 
scorn either to give to, or to beg for, their relatives from the 
Church’s patrimony. Whatever bishops may do, noblemen do 
not job their livings away. It was only Eli who beneficed 
Hophni and Phinehas. The following is the most touching 
appeal of neglected claims and virtues which we ever met with; 
and the existence of this gentleman who appeals so beautifully 
for preferment, is a sufficient reply to the scandalous abuses of 
Church patronage which we hear of. Arguing from things known 
to things unknown, if such a paragon of clerical attainments as 
this advertiser, combining the eon (9 of high birth and the ~ 
new birth, uniting apostclic poverty and apostolic succession with 
aristocratic connexions, this happy mixture of Boanerges and 
Debrett, pure blood and pure doctrine, preaching and pedigree, 
is without aliving, what, we ask in all admiration, must the bene- 
ficed clergy be? If these are our curates, what are our rectors ? 
If this is a specimen of neglected merit, what must be the virtues 
of successful clerics of evangelical, but moderate views? The 
advertisement will be found in the Ecclesiastical Gazette of 
February 12, 1861 :— 

A CLERGYMAN (Married) of Evangelical, but moderate views, highly 
connected, both on his wife’s side and his own, of much experience, with the 
highest testimonials and references, an attractive preacher, with thorou 
knowledge of vocal and instrumental music, desires an INCUMBENCY. 
Having no Church patronage in his family, and his relations, though with 
much interest as Earls, Barons, and Baronets, being averse to ask favours, he 
is induced to this attempt to obtain a Parish of his own, 

Address, Rey. M., 27, Duke-street, St. James's, 8.W. 


EVIL-SPEAKING, 


é ie compilers of the Church Catechism, when they incul- 
cated the duty of keeping the tongue from evil-speaking, 


must surely have meant to include offences of the pen, as 
well as of the lips, in their formula. But the prohibition, 
by many 


in this larger sense, has been iy overlook 
persons who would not for a moment pick or steal anything more 
tangible than a man’s character, or dream of being on any 
occasion otherwise than intellectually dishonest. It can no 
longer be said, except of the professional agitators, that they 
shoot out their arrows, even bitter words; but they discharge, 
with an assiduity which atones for any want of facts, Y ar and 
confidential circulars. The foreman of the jury at Vanity Fair 


spiritual necessities of Darlington. Although the good bishop 
**would have been glad to express his high sense of the value | 


had the sagacity to strike the right note at first, when he wanted 
poor Faithful to be hung. “I see clearly,” observed Mr. Blind- 
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2 {i man, “that this man is a heretic.” ‘‘ The man is a rogue,” was | of party hatred for once joined their ranks, and raised the old -_ 
' @ the steady response of another, whose name it would be invidious pe hateful ery. The Record spoke much as it usually speaks; the | 
§ to quote. Bunyan’s jury had, however, this advantage over some | the Union went still further, and was kind enough to suggest mer 
— excellent people of our own day, that they gave the verdict in | that M. de Pressensé had better take care how he died himself. time 
 & open court. Mr. Enmity and Mr. Implacable now find it easier | “ The deathbed of Baron Bunsen,” it remarked, ‘‘ may have been of e¢ 
— to write private letters to the judge, and succeed in persuading | calm and peaceful; but what of the deathbeds of his admirers ?” beer 
g the culprit, for the very sake of peace, to lay his head quietly on | At last, a distinct attack upon the resolution of the Alliance was rest 
_ the block. And John Bunyan, without acknowledging the | made by one of their own body. Mr. Birks—a clergyman who 80 | 
= authority of the “Duty towards my neighbour,” was well aware, | has been chiefly distinguished for a small work which supplies a fron 
a when he drew their portraits, of the double value which judicious | very simple, if not very felicitous explanation of the Origin disti 
_ evil-speaking has, when combined with the milder and indirect | of Evil—published a letter declaring that the death of Baron syst 
Bf forms of the two vices which follow upon it in the Catechism. Bunsen was not a subject for condolence at all. After examin- righ 
} There is a point, it is obvious, at which the most deadly of | ing carefully the theological opinions of the Baron, in which disp 
7 antagonists will draw the line. Probably even the secretary | the Alliance had carefully guarded themselves from appearing to mat 
of a Protestant Association professes to impose some limits | acquiesce, the letter concludes by declaring that the spirit of the as a 
‘ upon himself, though it would be satisfactory, for the sake of | deceased writer’s books is (in capital letters) a “cursed thing.” duty 
af society, that those limits should be more clearly laid down. We | A correspondence now ensued between Sir Culling Eardley, the pub 
= do not suppose that even the gentlemen who draw up the Irish | President of the Alliance, and Mr. Birks, in which several minor to t 
4 Missionary Reports would pursue a Catholic priest very far be- | stars occasionally interposed to keep the battle lively, and the notl 
7 te the death of the body, unless he had been connected with | religious newspapers superintended its progress. The Committes say] 
— Taynooth, or had spoken insultingly of the Society’s soup. The | again met, and passed a second resolution, explaining more dis- of t 
= limit is generally fixed by the force of public opinion at the point | tinctly still their meaning, and still more emphatically declaring not 
- which we have indicated—the moment, namely, at which soul | that their sympathy with the Baron and condolence with his = 
a # and body are parted in death. It is true that the pressure | family were inno sense theological. But even this was not suffi- is 
_ which polemic enthusiasm has to put upon itself, in order to keep | cient for Mr. Birks and his friends. At last the controversy His 
— oe within these bounds, is tremendous. “We have no desire to | terminates in a truly surprising way. Sir Culling, in a letter that 
 &§ judge any man,” the sentence of questionable charity runs— | dated February 8th, declares that, at the time of proposing the thir 
— “but it must be remembered that ...... ” “We will not | resolution, he did not know what the theological opinions of are 
= lift the veil of the future; but we cannot shut oureyes to... .” | Baron Bunsen were, that during the last fortnight he has occu- T 
iB Every effort is made to preserve a decent appearance of mode- | pied himself in obtaining, at second hand, some information with of 3 
i ration, but in spite of all endeavours the antithesis which we | regard to them, and that he now repents of, and apologizes for, Col 
a suppress is generally very nigh unto cursing. ‘ The con- | the resolution. tru 
F duct of her Majesty’s Government,” said the self-restrained So, then, it is wrong, in the opinion of Mr. Birks and Sir Culling wo 
Irish member, “is such as I will not characterise” — | Eardley, to express sorrow at the loss of Baron Bunsen. The neces- res) 
) “further,” he added, the unnatural limits giving way, | sary iicaee is what we do not choose to print. Itis of no use to pre 
‘if “than by declaring that it is dastardly.” Still, the rule | disclaim the obvious conclusion which any reasonable man must the 
: { generally holds good, that no one should slander his neighbours, | draw from the premisses which these two gentlemen supply. No fee! 
} whether privily or otherwise, after they have departed this life; | one who attaches any meaning to words can fail to understand cou 
— and if we call attention to a recent flagrant violation of this | that, if a man is so unfit for our society on earth that we may env 
4 rule in a controversy on the merits of Baron Bunsen, it is | not mourn his death, it is thereby implied that his death has can 
i not with a view of drawing the inference that such a violation | been no gain to him. The Record expressly allows that this yo 
‘ is common. The tendency of some systems of controversy | interpretation is the true one. It calls particular attention to sir 
may be, indeed, strongly provocative of these outbreaks of | Mr. Birks’ letter as relating to “the compatibility of salvation im} 
bigotry; but fortunately human nature is better than the | with” what it ignorantly or maliciously considers to have been of 
habits of controversialists would imply, and men are in the | Baron Bunsen’s creed. And the Rev. A. S. Thelwall, in a letter has 
i habit of saying very often, for the sake of annoyance, what | of considerable length, remarks, with what no respect for the bei 
it is repugnant to their better feelings to urge when no con- | cloth shall prevent us from calling stupid impertinence, that 1 
‘i troversial advantage can be gained. A singular instance of a | “there is nothing in what is related of the Baron’s departure chi 
n writer carried away by pure intolerance into a quagmire of } which can afford to my mind a ray of hope.” th 
unconscious heresy occurs in the Record of the 25th ult. A Now it may be said that the Record is not a fair type of the cli 
ji clergyman, whose expressions receive the marked approbation | school which it professes to represent, and that the officious be: 
= of the editor, declares that a readiness to make ‘“ soundness” | clergyman whose opinions we have quoted is one to whose views rot 
—_ * in the faith secondary to a list of virtues, the climax of which | on any matter no one can by any possibility attach the slightest W 
is “charity,” is “one of the plagues of these days.” We | importance. To this all we have to reply is, that the newspaper thi 
a should like to see the expression of countenance which the | in question has some circulation, and that Sir Culling Eardley a. 
.\ reverend writer must have worn the first time that he was | and Mr. Birks are very nearly as bad as the Record; while of th 
, reminded by some critical friend that his sentiment, whatever | these two gentlemen the former is the leader of a conspicuous Ww 
F its value may be, is the exact opposite of a very well-known | Protestant body, and the latter is an examining chaplain; and, mi 
i sentiment addressed some time ago to the Chureli of Believers | though not in any sense, we believe, recognised by the party as ha 
f at Corinth. We have never disguised our: opinion that the | a leading man, has yet enough weight to provoke a discreditable th 
writers of this school have often in their compositions an | controversy. The sole consideration which at all relieves the re} 
1h ingredient of “sounding brass,” but we never before saw an | painful impression which must arise from the whole affair, is H 
instance in which they so distinctly appropriated to themselves | that such things are not common. The worst bigotry seldom re 
the title. goes so far as the President and Secretary of the Evangelical of 
The case to which we alluded above is this. Baron Bunsen, | Alliance have gone. In the controversy itself, the brightest tr 
formerly the representative of Prussia at the British Court, died | feature is to be found in a,couple of letters from M. de Pressensé, to 
bi towards the close of last year. He was beloved by very many | couched in a tone of simple dignity and manly largeness of spirit tic 
Englishmen, and respected, it is not too much to say, by all | which contrasts more etn than we can describe with the 
Europe. It is necessary to mention, for the explanation of what | miserable intolerance of the framing in which they are set. of 
. follows, that he was distinguished as a theologian, being in fa 
a matters of ecclesiastical theory a Lutheran of a mould peculiar a 
| to himself, and in dogmatic and exegetic criticism allied to some THE ETON DEFENCE. , 
i of the more advanced of speculative schools. His precise opinions, 
_ indeed, it is difficult to estimate accurately, as he was a most rapid HE world has waited in vain for the “smart and pleasant” 
aM thinker, and his views were ever fluctuating from month to defence of Eton which the Provost of that ancient seat of 
_ month—a circumstance which to some extent impairs the exposi- | learning was invited to write by way of reply to the pungent im- 
i, tory value of a review of his opinions which has lately attracted | putations of “ Paterfamilias” in the Cornhill Magazine. Either 
_— a good deal of notice. Personally, he was a man of unaffected | the contribution did not satisfy the exalted standard of “ smart- 
_ iety. Lastly, it must be added that he behaved with great | ness” which our contemporary requires as the condition of admis- 
ni fin ness to a deputation of Englishmen who visited Berlin not | sion to his pages, or Dr. Hawtrey shrank from the profanity of 
i many years ago to assist at a large international conference ofa | giving to the outer world a taste of the pleasantry by which, in 
ii religiousnature. A narrative of hislast hoursand dying words, from | days of old, the sad progress to the triste lignum was softened 
hi the penof M.Edmondde Pressensé, appeared shortly afterwards in | and sweetened to the condemned. For some reason or other, the 
7) the leading English journals ; and its publication, though perhaps sudden challenge to deliver something smart and pleasant on the 
i mistaken, may still have been almost justified by the warm interest | spot seems to have dried up the humour in the Doctor’s soul, and 
f with which many English readers would receive it. Shortly | his zeal for the defence of Eton has exhausted itself in his one 
{ after this, the Evangelical Alliance—a body who would naturally, | unsuccessful offer to the Cornhill. Perhaps he thinks it is a 0 
1) when no religious issue seemed to be involved, behave with the | fitter occupation for younger and gayer men, and that it becomes t 
4 ordinary courtesy of gentlemen, — aresolution in which they | not his venerable position to mix in a war of wit. Probably he ¢ 
-— disclaimed any sympathy with M. Bunsen’s theological views, | has deputed the task to Dr. Goodford. After all, slashing and c 
; q but expressed regret for his death, added a few words of admira- | cutting up are part of the head master’s business, and he who I 
| tion for his character, and went to what seems to us the very | every day makes others smart ought to be smart himself. If so, v 
_ moderate length of calling him a “ Christian statesman.” Even | it is not difficult to imagine that Dr. Goodford’s feeling must be ’ 
: i this slight mark of sympathy with one who had behaved with | very far removed from a condition of impatient alacrity, and 1 
: much personal kindness to the Alliance, was enough to stir up | that he would prefer to practise for some months in private the : 
} sectarian animosity to its lowest depths. The extreme organs ' art of smart and pleasant writing before appearing publicly in 
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the character of a humorist. Towards the middle of the sum- 
mer we may look for something very comic; but in the mean- 
time we must be content with a humbler and less exciting style 
of composition. The task of defending the fair fame of Eton has 
been shoved from one pair of shoulders to another, until it has 
rested at last upon those of a junior master. Mr. Johnson is 
so far a well-selected champion, that he is perfectly safe 
from any taunts on the subject of scholastic or academical 
distinction. Whatever be the merits of his advocacy or of the 
system which he advocates, the Eton authorities have a perfect 
right to plume themselves on his intellectual distinctions, and 
display great judgment in putting him forward as their show class- 
man. But still it might ne been wiser, before employing him 
as a champion, to inquire into his private interpretation of the 
duty of backing his friends. As far as the pamphlet he has 
published goes, they might as well have committed their cause 
to the tender mercies of Mrs. Candour. It is true that he has 
nothing to say, which is no doubt a very admissible excuse for 
saying nothing. But he goes beyond the celebrated instructions 
of the attorney who found himself in a similar condition. He is 
not satisfied with abusing his adversary’s attorney, though he 
cngporad that duty with considerable liberality, but he fills up 

is spare space with very sharp back-handers against his client. 
His advocacy seldom goes further than the expression of a hope 
that things will some day be better, and the remark that, all 
things considered, there is no reason for wondering that they 
are so bad. 

The first complaint is the preference given in the choice 
of masters to a college so restricted in its numbers as King’s 
College, Cambridge. Mr. Johnson replies that it is perfectly 
true that to take the best men you could get from any college 
would be a far better plan, “but it is the truest liberality to 
respect the caution, even though one does not share the ap- 
prehensions, of those whose humility and conscientiousness make 
them hesitate to break in upon a traditional system which they 
feel to be greater than themselves.” There is something in the 
courage of this defence which many an assailed patron must 
envy. First to elect your friends to all the good things you 
can get for them, and then to call upon the world to admire 
your humility and conscientiousness in so doing, is a great 
stroke of art. We strongly recommend the idea to all 
impugned corporations, as presenting the best combination 
of the advantages of patronage with the honours of piety that 
has yet been offered to the world. It is fair, however, to remem- 
ber, that Mr. Johnson does not put forward this plea for himself 
—he only urges it by way of defending his friends. The next 
charge is that mathematics are not sufficiently taught. We trust 
that Mr. Johnson’s reply will be thoroughly satisfactory to his 
clients. ‘ There is as much real industry,” he says, ‘‘ brought to 
bear at Eton on mathematics as on classics, and there is as much 
room for improvement in the one line of business as the other.” 
We entirely concur with him in this assertion. But surely after 
this admission it was suicidal to reproach Sir J. Coleridge with 
“unkindness” and “ indiscretion” in “revealing to the enemy” 
the evils of Eton. The rest of his replies are in the same style. 
When he is told that the scholarship of the oppidans—i.e., the 
mass of the school—has fallen off, he admits at once that “ there 
has been some waste of literary capabilities among the sons of 
the more wealthy,” but that the masters are quite competent to 
remedy the defect “‘ without the aid of a pamphlet or a magazine.” 
He is told that the French teaching is wretchedly stinted. His 
reply is that “it is not pretended that there is a satisfactory state 
of things. It is indeed evidently a state of things which is called 
transitional, and in a place like Eton transition may be expected 
to be slow.” He hopes, however, that in the course of a genera- 
tion things will be in a better state. 

We need give but one answer more from this most candid 
of apologies. The great charge of all—that on which “ Pater- 
familias” founds his taunt that Eton is nothing better than 
a lucrative speculation—is the scanty number of the masters 
whose duty it is to teach this vast multitude of boys. Mr. 
Johnson first objects that there are no houses in which more 
masters could be lodged.- Then it occurs to him that he is open 
to the very obvious reply that there are such things as bricks 
and mortar in the world, and that perhaps the best mode of 
remedying the want of buildings would be to build more. So 
he breaks off in an eestasy of candour :—** But what scruple need 
there be in confessing that the greatest of all hindrances to re- 
form, greater than antiquity, greater than a complex arrange- 
ment of powers, is prosperity?” In other words, so long as the 
speculation answers, there is no motive for the shareholders to be 
more liberal in their management. That is precisely the gist of 
what he calls the “ Cornhil/ libel.” 

Mr. Johnson’s defence of the eternal verse-making, which is 
the special reproach of the Eton system, is a curious illustration 
of the twist which long study of a single subject will give even to 
the mind of an ableman. Some people have defended it on the 
ground that it was difficult; others, because it was elegant; 
others again have declared it to be an effective way of learning 
Latin. Mr. Johnson does not adopt any of these pleas. His 
view is that it is a bribe to induce boys to learn Latin—a plea- 
sant sweetmeat whereby the extreme natural repulsiveness of 
the learned languages is disguised from the youthful palate :— 

Yet with all the devices of school-organizers, there will remain a dead load 


the question, ‘‘ Why do we learn these lessons?”—and they do it very 


yey in the ingenuity of people to explain 
to them the bearing of dead ianguages u their a ife. 

It is this to more than the 
wealth and fashion of their families, which causes the great bulk of an Eton 
master’s difficulties. It would, with all but a few heaven-born scholars, bean 
almost overwhelming nightmare of fruitless struggle, but for the interest 
that a boy takes in anything that looks like his own creation. 

Even the dullest boy has some satisfaction in turning out a verse that will 
scan and construe. : 
This is damaging adv to the cause of classical education, 
which we have no doubt he has at heart. The teaching which 
the scholars think so useless that it must be recommended by an 
exercise more useless still, has little genuine vitality left in it. 
The truth is that the Eton boys have only caught the contagion 
of the views which, outside the circle of learned seclusion, are 
daily gaining ground. And the prevalence of these views is due 
to nothing so much as to the very practice which, according to 
Mr. Johnson, has been devised to counteractthem. Nothing has 
contributed so much to shake the ancient domination of the 
classics as the treadmill of classical versification which all Eton 
boys are made to pass through. A high place in education will 
be conceded to Greek and Lotia, especially the latter, even by 
those who are most opposed to their exclusivesway. But for the 
Latin verses, which are made the chief of an Eton boy’s edu- 
cation, no man (not a schoolmaster) whose life is anything more 
than a pastime, can have a word tosay. To devote the five most 
precious years of a boy’s life to learning a trick which he will 
never be called on to practise again—which none but a select few 
of very peculiar tastes ever dream of practising after they have 
left the University—which cannot confer upon him the faintest 
aptitude for any kind of profession except a schoolmaster’s, and 
which ruins even that pure Latin style which so much precious 
time is sacrificed to acquire—is indeed the reductio ad absurdum 
of classical education. The discontent of the boys at the useless- 
ness of the instruction which is offered them is a new thing in 
education, and is an ominous symptom which Eton will do well 
not to neglect. The signs of the times are multiplying which 
predict an early doom to the classical supremacy. Things 
are altered since the day when Lord Wellesley increased his fame 
as a statesman by the lustre of his fame as a versifier. The 
elegant scholar no longer enjoys the ee position in 
the literary world that he enjoyed of old. Mr. Gladstone is the 
last of the long series of statesmen who for many generations have 
made Horace an habitual element in their House of Commons 
oratory, and is almost the only man there who can quote him 
now without being laughed at. ‘The tags of Latin quotation 
which used to be a grace of composition are now carefully 
avoided by all writers of good taste. Everywhere new sciences, 
new arts, new literatures, are pressing in, and are claiming an 
equal share in the honours which up to this century were claimed 
for Greek and Latin alone. The “ traditions” to which Mr. 
Johnson pays such undoubting homage, however tenacious they 
may be, will not long keep back the in-coming flood. Even the 
most antiquated routine of education, even the prejudices of those 
who reverence the classics as their own ladder to distinction, will 


covers that nothing is taught at Eton which people wish their 
sons to know, the “humility and conscientiousnes ” with which 


THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


_ National Rifle Association may be congratulated on the 
still unsettled state of Europe. This country cannot yet be 
considered safe, nor its neighbours wholly trustworthy, nor have 
its people hitherto shown any signs of weariness of the task of de- 
fending their own property and honour. Amid the ceaseless 
controversies about fortification, ship-building, and artillery, it 
is a comfort to turn to the solid, indisputable fact, that we have 
got 140,000 volunteers awake to their country’s danger, and pro- 
vided with excellent weapons which they are learning to use 
with good effect. If, together with troubled politics, we could 
have during the spring and summer a serene sky, the friends 
of the volunteer movement would not have much left to wish for. 
Drill and shooting practice might proceed with unflagying zeal, 
and the great meeting of the National Rifle Association, and 
local gatherings in imitation of it, ought to obtain a firm establish- 
ment in public favour, while exhibiting to the world convincing 
proofs that the British nation understands well both how to 
make rifles and how to use them. ’ 

The Association has lately held a general meeting, for the pr-r- 
pose, not of ball-practice, but of speechifying, and has heard a 
statement of its accounts and proceedings read, and has elected 
officers for the current year. Of course the Association is in want 
of money. It findsitself in that state of pecuniary tightness in 
which experience shows that such associations often enjoy the 
most vigorous and useful life. Its Council seem to cast an 
envious eye upon the ampler funds and longer rolls of members 
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of not avail for many years longer to keep alive a system which 
yus founds itself on the principle of teaching only the useless, and 
nd, which makes Horace and Virgil all in all, while it ignores Dante 
as and Goethe and Corneille. Eton—spite of her prosperity— 
ble cannot afford to persist in the contempt with which she has 
he hitherto disregarded the changes of opinion that are progressing 
is around her. Ties fashion is a fragile reed to lean upon. It is 
om in the nature of a prosperity which relies on it to collapse very 
cul rapidly and with very little warning. When the world once dis- 
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rit the masters cling to traditional abuses w rdly avail to satisly 
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of some older bodies, such as the Botanical and ‘Zoological 


Societies. We may venture to remind the Council that these two 
institutions are peculiarly strong in the support of the gentler sex ; 


and although ladies can and do subscribe to the Rifle Association, | 
it can scarcely be pretended that they will yet any such advan- 
moe for their money as are offered them by the two societies | 
Ww 


ose gardens adorn the Regent’s Park. Under the auspices of 


one of these societies, ladies might. while the fashion lasted, ex- | 
hibit curious poultry, and under the auspices of the other, they | 


may still exhibit their fair and graceful selves. We look 
upon the Rifle Association as chiefly a men’s aflair, and there- 
fore it may be extravagant to hope that it will ever rival the 
wealth and numerical strength of institutions which may be 
said to be of the epicene gender. ‘There is, however, one 
influential lady whose countenance has already been enjoyed 
by the Rifle Association, and to whom we hope that its Council 
will continue to pay particular attention—we mean Aunt 
Sally. That estimable personage contributed a handsome amount 
to the receipts at Wimbledon last July, and it may be anticipated 
that, if treated with proper attention at this year’s meeting, she 
will display even greater liberality. Many a volunteer who 
would hesitate about subscribing half-a-crown annually to the 
general fund of the Association, would cheerfully spend a pound 
in shooting at a “Pool” target, and out of every pound thus 
spent the Association would get two shillings. Of course it may 
be said that volunteers who thus spend their money love them- 
selves better than their country, and perbaps they do; but as the 
Association has to make its way in a world which is governed by 
human motives, it should take things as it will find them, and 
behave with all possible obsequiousness to Aunt Sally. It has, 
we think, made a hopeful move in this direction by proposing 
“ The Rifle Derby, 1861,” which we see announced upon the cover 
of the pamphlet lately issued by the Association. ‘This proposal 
amounts, as we understand, to an invitation to riflemen to back 
themselves, of whom they ought to know something, for the 
modest sum of two sovereigns, instead of backing Dundee or 
Diophantus, of whom many of them probably know nothing. The 
shooting of each rifleman will be within his own control, whereas 
a favourite horse may be scratched capriciously or dishonestly, or 
may be “nobbled,” or may be ridden to lose his race. Therefore 
we recommend to the notice of those who wish to get rid cf a 
und or two in some genteel way the “ entrance, two sovereigns, 
pair forfeit,” of the Rifle Derby. We should not be ill pleased, nor 
need public morality regret, to see some portion of the interest 
bestowed by the inhabitants of the great towns on horse-racing 
transferred to competitions among themselves for stakes such as 
are proposed by the Rifle Association. The majority of Lon- 
doners have no legitimate connexion with the turf; but they 
cannot easily devote too much of their time or attention to the 
rifle ground. y 
We should expect that the multiplication of small prizes which 
may be subscribed for by the competitors themselves will do 
more for the encouragement of rifle shooting than the great 
rizes and medals of the Association. But, however this may 
, there is at present ample room for the operation of prizes of 
every sort and size, and of every other stimulant that can be 
devised to urge the volunteers to improve themselves up to the 
point at which their shooting would be really formidable to an 
enemy. We cannot help remarking that the. pamphlet of the 
Association, as well as the speakers at the late meeting at Willis’s 
Rooms, have maintained an eloquent silence as to the merits of the 
competitors who appeared at Wimbledon. The pamphlet does 
indeed touch this vital point, and with a reserve which is 
powerfully expressive. ‘‘ This being the first meeting of the 
Association, and the volunteers having had very little time for 
preparation and practice, the Council refrain from expressing 
any opinion upon the shooting.” We shall follow the example 
of the Council, feeling sure that the judicious compilers of the 
pampblet would not have given up this part of their case unless 
they had been convinced that it was quite hopeless. The winners 
of prizes at Wimbledonseem to have gone into a cheap market, 
and it may require time and much activity and perseverance 
on the part of the Association before the performances at its 
great meetings can be viewed with satisfaction by competent 
and impartial judges. There is such an abundance of talk and 
such a scarcity of truth now current about military matters, 
that we really feel refreshed by the candour of the Association 
in admitting that the riflemen of Queen Victoria have not yet 
attained the skill of the archers of the Plantagenets. Notwith- 
standing all that is said about the danger of invasion, it is to be 
feared that volunteers do not make a practical application of 
what they hear each to his own case. In New Zealand, the truth 
doubtless comes home to every rifleman, and Australia is near 
enough to New Zealand for its volunteers to feel in their drill 
and shooting a personal interest which has hardly been attained 
among ourselves. We observe this week the chairman of a meeting 
of Westminster Volunteers impressing upon his hearers “the ab- 
solute necessity of keeping up their rifle practice ;” and we can 
well believe that the admonition is greatly needed, both by that 
and every other corps in London. But how are the volunteers 
of the metropolis and of the great towns to find time and place to 
qualify themselves to perform their duties? Even the a the 
nities for skirmishing with blank cartridge are sadly limited 
by the want of open ground within easy access of the homes 
and seats of occupation of busy men. And, as for ball- 
practice by the London corps, we think every member of 


every one of them must be painfully aware how very far the 
general average of efficiency falls below what is due to the 
excellence of the weapons and the ardour of the professions of the 
volunteers. If the country is blessed with fine weather this year, 
it will be, as far as London is concerned, throw.. away, unless 
increased facilities can be afforded for perfecting the rifle corps 
in the more advanced and difficult parts of a soldicr’s business, 
We have heard with satisfaction that some part of the difficulty 
of doing this is likely to be removed by the formation of a com- 
| pany under limited liability for the purchase of a piece of land 
_ affording a range of 1000 yards, and room for 500 men or more at 
various ranges to shoot at once, within easy access of the most 
busy and populous parts of London. The scheme looks in a 
pecuniary point of view promising, and if it can be made to pay, 
this method of proceeding will be infinitely more satisfactory than 
the eleemosynary machinery which has been hitherto applied 
with a great deal of geen: trouble and by no means 
commensurate results. We may mention, in order to avoid 
exciting alarm in Wimbledon and other places where there is 
vacant land near London, that the pscsell | site of this capacious 
rifle-ground is in the Harrow Road, opposite the Kensal 
Green Cemetery. This situation may have been partly chosen 
because the occupants of the neighbouring land are not likely 
to complain of their repose being broken by the crack of 
rifles. It seems, however, that the inhabitants of Wimbledon 
will have to submit this summer to the repetition of what we fear 
they would be so disrespectful as to call a nuisance—we mean 
the contest in rifle-shooting to be conducted by the National 
Association. That body has sunk some part of its capital in 
drains, and has elevated other part in butts; and _ the 
Council plead urgently that the outlay may not be rendered un- 
productive by a rigid application of the peripatetic theory of the 
Association. We suspect that the small end of the wedge has 
entered into the turf of Wimbledon, and at future meetings of 
the Association we shall be prepared to hear speakers of honied 
words assuring the dwellers around that picturesque common, 
that the sound of rifle-shooting becomes by use necessary to 
happiness. It may be satisfactory to the Wimbledonians to 
know that, ifthe habit should become thus strong with them, they 
may expect to enjoy the sound they love even after death, by 
getting themselves buried at the Kensal Green Cemetery. 


A PASSIVE GOVERNMENT. 
A MONG the blind the one-eyed man is king. When the 


Reform Bill is out of the way, there is an open field for 
every ‘independent member” to air his own little crotchet, 
and to trot out his private hobbyhorse, not only for his own 
delectation but much to the public inconvenience. It is of the 
nature of Parliament to be doing. Satan finds some mischief 
for idle hands, and even for an idle Parliament to do. We may 
expect rather more talk than ever, even though the last session 
closed in a general repentance for the sins of the tongue; but 
if, true to its etymology, the present session of Parliament ended 
in talk, we might not so much complain. If to talk amuses 
senators, it does not inflict serious harm on the country ; but 
judging from Parliamentary appearances, the session will be 
signalized by something besides talk. It is to be devoted to 
business. ‘This is the promise substantially given in that self- 
accusing mood in which penitential members during the recess 
took themselves to task, and smote on their breasts, and con- 
fessed their sins of idleness and gabble. The session is to be 
given to business ; but not the business of a Reform Bil]. This 
isthe problem. Something is to be done; but that something is 
not to be another revolution, or any really very important measure. 
Great is the joy among the'crotchet-mongers. The invitation to 
bores is as irresistible as plain. There is a chance for everybody. 
Sir Charles Burrell rejoices, in the nonagenarian cockles of his 
philanthropic heart, and is = that the good time for maid- 
servants is coming, and the cause of dirty windows is likely to 
benefit at last. Now is the happy time for philanthropists un- 
attached: now for permissive bills introduced the Temperance 
Alliance, if not for the Maine Liquor Law itself; now for any 
grievance of caste or class; now for every interest to put 
on the screw, and to parade its sorrows, and to proclaim 
its great pre-eminence in suffering and wrong. Now is the 
opportunity for the paper interest, and for the advocates of 

e equalization of the poor-rate, and for the abolition of the 
grand jury, and for the remission of the tax on fire insurance, 
and of the duty on sassafras and safflower, and indeed of every 
duty which by any accident compels anybody to pay it. The 
ground being cleared of the big measures and of the big men, 
now is the time for the little measures and the very little men. 
All the desolate and oppressed in the land are on the tip-toe of 
expectation; every wrong and nuisance, including nasty smells 
and long sermons, are to be abolished by act of Parliament; 
penny buns are all to be subjected to an assize of schoolboys ; 
and Dr. Cumming has serious hopes that the Saturday Review 
will be suppressed by three warnings from the Speaker’s chair, 
and that part of the Education grant will be appropriated to 
the School of the Prophets. 

There would be no great harm in all this if the Government 
did not seem to be tacitly abrogating its functions. It is no less 
the duty of the Executive to say what the age | requires than 


to pronounce what it does not require. Lord Palmerston, in his 
reply to the economical synod, announces a constitutional maxim 
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by ego in laying down the duties of Government in a 
special department. But what is true of the estimates is true of 
legislation generally. It is not only a folly but a mischief to 
encourage amateur statesmen. It is a fraud and delusion to 
foster in the minds of well-meaning persons the notion that the 
happy day has arrived when every evil is to be redressed, when 
universal abatement of wrong is the order of the day, and when 
all that the country wants is the generous emulation of its best 
sons in a holy strife which shall propose the most worthy and useful 
reforms, and which shall expend most hours in advocating his 
own pet scheme. Reform is never well done when men have 
nothing to do but to invent reform. The history of human 
nature as well as of constitutional States shows that it is only 
when an evil gets to be intolerable that it is abated. Nobody 
in his senses takes calomel till he is racked and tortured by indi- 
gestion. So it is with reform—its best time is when common 
consent makes it inevitable. 

This principle is now reversed. A practical invitation is held 
out to irresponsible and amateur legislation. We are not of 
course surprised that Mr. Henry Berkeley took out the old worn- 
out hack of Ballot, fired and groggy, and much galled as it 
is, for its customary canter in Rotten-row; nor that Mr. Collier 
is ready with his scheme; nor that Mr. Locke King hails his 
unexpected chances of success. The crotchet of voting-papers 
for University elections is at least among the more harm- 
less class of bit-by-bit reforms, and the apportionment of the 
four forfeited seats will reasonably provoke a reasonable dis- 
pute. But when Mr. Locke King is permitted to assault the county 
tranchise, and Mr. Baines to propose the reduction of the boroug 

ualification, are we to understand that such grave innovations on 
the constitution are to be left to the energy of privateers? The 
only sign made by Government is to reserve a liberty to deal with 
those propositions as they may think fit. But itis in other quarters 
as well as in reform that we deprecate the license with which 


independent members avail themselves of an idle session to fore- | 


stall and preoccupy the duties of a responsible Government. Last 
session a measure was carried which affected to be a satisfactory 
compromise on the subject of the admission of Dissenters to the 
trusteeship of Church schools. The Act of last session was passed 
with the concurrence of Government, as putting an end to an 
alleged grievance. ‘This concurrence of official responsibility with 
the measure practically pledges, or ought to pledge Government 
against reopening the question. But this will not satisfy Mr. 
Dillwyn. He now reintroduces the defeated measure of last 
session, and it seems to be the policy of Ministers to give him his 
swing. On the division the Cabinet Ministers are conspicuous 
by their absence. It is so with another matter of the gravest 
importance. If it is the firm conviction of the Cabinet that 
Church-rates ought to be abolished, it is their duty to proclaim 
this conviction, and not to allow the subject to attract the 
discredit and to prolong the acrimony with which it must be 
encumbered under Sir John ‘Trelawny’s auspices. What we 
complain of is that there is no responsible dealing with this and 
with other subjects of the largest importance. Other measures, 
and we would specify Mr. Hubbard’s compromise, give at least 
the promise of an accommodation. The Bishop of Exeter has 
just shown that he thinks that the door for a compromise is not 
finally closed. The Duke of Marlborough introduces his bill. 
We are not now expressing a judgment on either of these 
alternatives to Sir John Trelawny’s bill, though incidentally 
we may hint our entire inability to see how a fabric rate 
involves any other principle than that of a common property in 
churches to be devoted to religion unattached; but it used to 
be understood that it was the special province of Government to 
avail themselves of every opening for a compromise in such 
matters. It cannot be doubted that it is not the policy of any 
Government to array against itself a body of feeling—we say 
nothing of principle—so compact as that of churchmen gene- 
rally; and yet it is undeniable that there is, for the first time 
in the history of the last five-and-twenty years, a resistance as 
of one man on the part of the Church to the unconditional 
surrender of church-rates. With all respect for the influence of 
the Liberation Society, Lord Palmerston, if he gave himself the 
trouble of estimating the force of public opinion in domestic 
matters, must know that church-rates are not a question to be 
left to the chances of private enterprise or to the fierce conflict 
of private and sectarian animosity. With the slender majority 
of seven it will not do for any Government to wait upon Provi- 
dence and the accidents of the dinner-hour. 

The mistake is to suppose that a session not preoccupied 
with great Government measures is to be left an open field 
for experimental Act-making. Sir Morton Peto has just in- 
troduced a measure, the logical and inevitable result of which 
is to give all the sects a common right to officiate in all the 
churches of the country. At present it only permits the dis- 
senting preacher to celebrate what services he pleases in the 
churchyard ; but the prisciple is what we have indicated. Now, 
can it be pretended that there is a call for this enormous innova- 
tion, or that results so serious as the entire reconstruction of 
the religious constitution of the country ought to be inaugu- 
rated in this way? Sir Morton Peto’s bill is the practical 
embodiment of Mr. Toulmin Smith’s theory of a State religion, 
and it is dictated by Mr. Binney. After a hybernation and 
estivation of a whole year, Mr. Monckton Milnes recals 
to life what all the world had agreed to believe was the 
dead-and-buried chrysalis of another grievance. The Bill 


for legalizing marriage with a deceased wife's sister rea 
and : of conten, ry treated as an open question. We have 
so often expressed our opinion on the impolicy of this measure, 
to say nothing of higher grounds for disapproving it, that we 
are not at present going to repeat them. But we put together 
all these instances of journeymen and amateurs being allowed to 
take the place of the masters and contractors, for this reason— 
viz., to show that no Government, with a proper sense of its own 
dignity and duties, can afford to forego those functions for which 
alone we submit to government at all. That function is not to 
stand passive, without an opinion or without a decision—and 

a corporate and official decision—on large constitutional changes. 
It is very likely that the Government is hard pressed, and has 
offered, either by direct compact or oe to allow all sorts 
of so-called Liberal measures to scramble through Parliament, 
as a price for condonation on the part of the Radicals to its own 
tergiversation on the Reform Bill. Sir Morton Peto is to be 
bought off by giving up only the Church of England ; and Mr. 
Dillwyn is to be propitiated only at the price of surrendering the 
consistency and honour, not only of the Government, but of 
Parliament. But this attitude, passive and helpless at the same 
time, is one which no Government can afford to maintain. The 
only Government which cannot live is that which has no opinion 
either as to what the country ought to have, or what it ought to 
persuade the country to accept, or what it ought to protect the 
country from risking. 


THE TURNBULL DEPUTATION. 


NLESS Lord Normanby shall be able to stir up the House 
of Lords to a very unwonted enthusiasm for religious 
liberty, it seems that Mr. Turnbuil’s fate is sealed. For that gentle- 
man himself we do not profess to feel any very exaggerated com- 
passion. He has been unlucky enough to become the butt of a 
party of fanatics, with whom systematic slander is, as it is apt to 
be with all fanatics, the favourite instrument for the propagation 
of their faith. But this is the extent of his misfortune. The 
rest is all his own doing. It seems to have been an unjust im- 
putation on Sir John Romilly that he applied any pressure to 
induce Mr. Turnbull to resign, though the correspondence origi- 
nally published certainly bore that aspect. Sir John appears to 
have stood by his subordinate stanchly, and the resignation to 
have been entirely the result of Mr. Turnbull’s outraged sensi- 
bilities. Such fine feelings are wholly out of place in a coun 
where public functionaries are so closely criticised as in England. 
A man who is not content to take the chances of public discus- 
sion should abstain from accepting public employment. The 
first duty of an official in these days is to learn to be callous to 
public attacks—especially to the attacks of such hack slanderers 
as the Protestant newspapers and associations. It is as difficult 
to sympathize with Mr. Turnbull when he gives up an office of 
emolument because he was libelled by the modern Roundheads 
as it is to pity Keats for being “ snuffed out by an article.” 
Twice during the present week have the Government foundered 
upon the rocks of Deputations. They have been unlucky in the 
matter of the deputation of hop-growers, which Mr. Gladstone 
declined to receive, and even more unlucky in Lord Palmerston’s 
treatment of the deputation which waited on him about the affaire 
Turnbull. 1f Lord Palmerston had been content to accept the resig- 
nation without assigning any reasons, nothing could have been 
said but that it was unlucky that Mr. Turnbull should have been 
so much more thinskinned than any other of the long list of. 
blameless and honourable men who have been calumniated in 
the columns of religious newspapers. But Lord Palmerston’s 
admirable tact always fails him when the bait of Protestant 
owe oy is dangling before his eyes. It has more than once 
rought him into trouble, but it has not yet lost its fascinations. 
Lord Shaftesbury’s bishops have become a proverb for ignorance 
and jobbery ; but their Seapets has not weaned Lord Palmer- 
ston from his unbounded confidence in his lay confessor. 
gy mie his evil genius prompted him, on Wednesday last, 
to depart from the sound rule of policy which recommends no 
one who can help it to give a reason for his decisions. His 
answer to the deputation Ge elevated the case into something 
very much more important than a private grievance. He 
laid down the law of Roman Catholic appointments in terms 
which will have excited bitter indignation in the hearts of a 
large proportion of the Queen’s subjects, and which, if acted 
on by future Ministers, will be the source of infinite embarrass- 
ment. The principle he laid down was that no Roman 
Catholic ought to be employed to copy, catalogue, or abstract 
documents the contents of which were likely to be 
hostile to his own religious views; and that this must 
be the character of many of ‘the documents relating to 
English history. When pressed with the example of Mr. 
Panizzi, he saved himself by making an exception in favour of 
“moderate” Catholics. He can hardly have foreseen the inevi- 
table consequences of this extemporized distinction. Either the 
Roman Catholic religion does or does not urge its votaries to 
falsify hostile documents. If it does not, then there is no reason 
to dread Mr. Turnbull; for no one ventures to insinuate any- 
thing more against him than that he isa very fervent Catholic. 
If it does, then Lord Palmerston has stigmatized Mr. Panizzi 
as a bad Catholic—an insult which that gentleman will no doubt 
feel himself bound to ee F But it is impossible that the rule 
the Prime Minister has laid down can be confined to the Record 
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Office or to the Roman Catholic religion. It would not be fair 
on other religions to assume that Romanism is the only faith 
which can excite attachment and devotion. There is no form of 
Christian faith the votaries of which have not in times of excep- 
tional excitement been hurried into deeds incompatible either 
with humanity or with honour. Nor is there any—the 
Roman not excepted—whose written precepts do not strongly 
condemn such misplaced and suicidal And 
assuredly if religious ardour is to lead to the falsification of 
adverse documents, the Puritan will have as much matter to 
work upon asthe Romanist. In the great religious struggles, 
crimes and meannesses have been impartially enough distributed, 
and if Mr. Turnbull and Mr. Kinnaird were to be empowered 
to purge our archives of all record of the blots that have been 
left on the religious scutcheon of either side, they would cart 
away masses of tolerably equal bulk. 

But the new test which Lord Palmerston proposes to apply to 
the officials of the Record Commissicn must have a much wider 
scope. Abstracting is not a duty confined to old and musty 
archives; it has to be done daily in almost every important 
department of the Government. Opportunities of falsification 
of a very much more momentous character are daily in the hands 
of civil servants. Conceive a Turnbull—thie ideal Turnbull of 
Protestant imaginations—turned loose into some of the other 
= offices, and at liberty to gratify his taste for forgery in the 
‘oreign Office or the Colonial Office or the Poor Law Board. 
The decisions of the chiefs must in a great degree depend on the 
summaries of voluminous papers presented to them by their 
subordinates. A very slight alteration would change the whole 
complexion of a case, and provoke a decision which could not be 
pees 8 Here is a field for religious dishonesty, compared to 
which Mr. Turnbull’s opportunities sink into insignificance. 
What havoc a Roman Catholic clerk in the Foreign Office might 
make by a few judicious insertions in one of Lord John Russell’s 
despatches sent out at the critical point of an Italian campaign ! 
If no one is to be set to copy or abstract any document which 
has an adverse bearing on his religion, the Foreign Office clerks 
ought to be closely examined touching their religious convictions 
without delay. Lord Palmerston is bound to re-enact the Test 
Laws, at least for the Civil Service. Or if he takes his refuge 
behind his proviso that he has no objection to “moderate” re- 
ligionists, he ought at least to direct the Civil Service Com- 
missioners to ascertain that “ moderation,” and to indicate to 
them the exact degree of lukewarmness that he prefers. 
Less could not be required than that a candidate should eat 
roast beef on a Friday in the presence of a board of examiners, 
and publicly kiss a photograph of Count Cavour. Even then he 
ought to be searched to ascertain that he had not a dispensation 
for such profane practices in his pocket. 

This question of patronage is not the trifling matter that it 
seems. More bitter animosity has been created in recent times 
by the idea that one sect or race was unjustly neglected in its 
distribution than by any other single cause. It produced the 
revolution of Belgium, and is at the bottom of the disaffection 
in Schleswig. It contributed largely to the discontent which 
has torn Lombardy from the Austrian crown, and it threatens 
to do as much by Hungary. In numberless other places—Sar- 
dinia, Sicily, Prussian Poland, Ireland—it forms, with or with- 
out just grounds, a chronic source of irritation. If Lord 
Palmerston’s precedent is followed by similar decisions—and 
precedents are terribly procreative in England—it will not fail 
to have asimilar effect. It is telling the Roman Catholics that 
they alone cannot be trusted where all other sects are trusted, 
aa that there is a blemish in their honour, a flaw in their 
good faith, peculiar to them alone. Of all the countless 
religions into which the English nation is divided, there is not 
one, however ridiculous its tenets, whose disciples are not eligible 
to any office to which their other qualifications may entitle them. 
It is not thought necessary to institute an investigation into their 
creed in order to ascertain that they are honest men. To one sect 
alone, numbering in its ranks some of the best blood and some 
of the acutest intellects in England, the door of preferment is 

artially closed. Unless they can prove that they are half: 
Leasted in their faith, they are assumed to be dishonest in their 
practice ; they are watched even by the Prime Minister with a 
jealous suspicion to which no other religionists are subjected ; 
and every opportunity is gladly seized to shut them out from 
offices of trust. They must be meaner or saintlier than the 
average of men if they allow, by their silent acquiescence, that 
such an insult is founded in truth. 


MR. ALFRED WIGAN. 


4 gos elevation of the St. James’s Theatre to a permanent 
position among the London places of dramatic entertainment 
is a task of no ordinary difficulty, as experience has often proved. 
When the late Mr. Braham opened it, above four-and-twenty 
years ago, he mainly designed it for the performance of opera in 
the English language, relying not a little on his own attractions 
as a vocalist, which seemed to defy the ravages of time. The 
scheme was not attended with remarkable success ; and the other 
English managers who, at various intervals, succeeded Mr. 
Braham made so slight an impression on the public that the 
eculiar features, and even the dates, of their enterprises have 
consigned to oblivion. By devoting it to the French drama, 
Mr. Mitchell first gave the theatre a distinctive character, which 


lasted for something like twelve years. So regularly, indeed, was 
it established as a foreign house, that when, in the year 1848, a 
theatrical mob, bit by the maggot of nationality, insisted that a 
company of French actors should not sully the pure boards of 
Drury Fg oe | rendered sacred by a troop of French 
equestrians—the defeated Gauls, on entering into terms with the 
British public, which they had so unintentionally insulted, were 
pee a permitted to act for two nights at the St. James’s. 
With the termination of Mr. Mitchell’s management, the house 
again lost all claims to a special character, being sometimes de- 
voted to dramatic enterprises of the most ephemeral and insigni- 
fieant kind—sometimes to performances of a completely undra- 
matic class. Indeed, so much did it become associated with 
exhibitions of nigger minstrelsy, legerdemain, and such like 
miscellanies, that it was rather to be classed with the Hanover- 
square Rooms and Willis’s than with ordinary theatres. The 
most important English management, subsequent to the openin 
by Mr. Braham and prior to the present rule of Mr. Alfre 
Wigan, was that of Mr. Chatterton, which commenced late in 
the autumn of 1859. By this manager the prices of admission 
were reduced, on the hypothesis that a house which had failed to 
attract the fashionable residents at the Westend might still have 
charms for the Jess aristocratic inhabitants of the western suburbs, 
who, though situated at no great distance from the more expen- 
sive establishments, were without the special blessing of a “‘ cheap 
theatre” so liberally accorded to the meteci of the East and the 
South. Mr. Chatterton’s management was marked by conside- 
rable spirit, but its termination in less than a year seemed to 
demonstrate that his experiment had proved unsuccessful. 


Any one who reflects on the facts recapitulated above will, 


perceive that the lessee of the St. James’s Theatre has, in the 
first place, to accustom the town to regard his establishment as 
one that may be habitually frequented. If the Haymarket, 
the Adelphi, or the Olympic were closed, the gap would be at 
once noticed, and whoever re-opened them would already have 
in his favour the prestige bequeathed by his predecessors. But 
so it is not with the St. James’s. When that house is closed it 
seems to be in a condition almost as normal as when it is open, 
and it is as devoid of antiquities as the Anglo-Saxons of the New 
World. Something must be done to compel play-going peopie 
to look in the direction of King-street. 

We may fairly say that this something is done now by Mr. 
Alfred Wigan, the present manager of the house, whose per- 
formance of M. Frederic Lemaitre’s part, in an English version 
of the Dame de Saint Tropez, ought certainly to be witnessed 
by every one who would judge of the state of histrionie art in 
London. It is, perhaps, Cie in the day to state that Mr. Alfred 
Wigan’sschool of acting is based on arigid compliance with Hamlet’s 
declaration, that the office of the stage is “to hold the mirror 
up to nature,” and that the characters he represents are usually 
those which are to be found in the precincts of actual life. The 
oddities of modern society he does not attempt, but in delineating 
the keen, though suppressed emotions, that may actuate the 
thorough-bred gentleman of the nineteenth century, he cannot 
be surpassed. He is the actor belonging precisely to that epoch of 
civilization in which the duty of controlling feelings has become 
pre-eminently imperative, while the capability for pain is perhaps 
greater than ever. In the Dame de Saint Tropez, . sets himself 
one of the most difficult tasks that could be imposed upon an artist. 
He has to be tortured morally with suspicion, physically with slow 
poison, and ultimately to die in agony ; but in spite of these hostile 
influences to preserve the character of extreme mildness, and even 
benignity of disposition. The part may easily be made the 
vehicle for a coarsely physical display, but only a consummate 
artist like Mr. Alfred Wigan could adequately depict the in- 
trinsic disposition of the man represented, while showing all the 
force of the horrible circumstances by which he is surrounded. 
His acting, in short, is one of those complicated specimens of 
excellence that must be seen to be apprehended, and even then a 
careful study is required to appreciate it to its full extent. 

The St. James’s Theatre has now a better chance than ever of 
obtaining a fixed position. The theory of mainly appealing to 
patrons of a lower class is abandoned, and the performances on 
the stage, as well as the accommodations in the front of the 
house, at once indicate respect for the more fashionable section 
of playgoers. Personally mingling in the higher circles of 
society, and cultivating a style of acting which will be appre- 
ciated in direct proportion to the refinement of the audience, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan could not manage a theatre other- 
wise than with a regard to a fastidious taste. 


REVIEWS. 
~ THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER AND THE PICKWICK 
PAPERS.* 

jig publication of the Uncommercial Traveller happens to 

have been closely followed by the issue of a new edition of 
the Pickwick Papers; and we thus have offered to us the latest 
of Mr. Dickens’s. writings, and the earliest by which he made 
his powers known. For a quarter of a century the Pickwick 


* The Uncommercial Traveller. By Charles Dickens, London: Chap- 
man and Hall. 1861. 


The Pickwick Papers. Ilustrated Library Edition, London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1861. 
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Papers have delighted young English people as no other book 
ublished in this generation has delighted them. Their fun has 
come the accepted fun 6f all famous writers. Their style has 
become recognised as the true witty style, and they are now 
yoted as amusing, original, and humorous by all who care for 
amusement, originality, and humour, as when they were first 
ublished. Older people who take up the work, and are no 
onger capable of the enthusiasm with which they once greeted 
every remark of Sam Weller, cannot avoid a critical surprise 
at the wonderful novelty of the production, and at its striking 
adaptation to English tastes. Mr. Dickens has had so 
many imitators that we are almost tempted to forget, until 
we recur to Pickwick, how original a writer he is. In 
the best of his books there are many faults, and Pickwick 
is crude, sketchy, and affected, as compared with the best of 
his tales; but the life, the variety, and above all the freshness 
of the book, seem as wonderful on the twentieth as on the first 
perusal. The Uncommercial Traveller is much quieter, for men 
cannot preserve high spirits during a quarter of a century; but 
it is in Mr. Dickens’s good manner. It is pleasant, witty, 
shrewd, and unhackneyed. It treats of things that we like to 
read about, and in a manner that is peculiar to the writer, but is 
not a mere copy of his own former drolleries. It is also inte- 
resting as showing how Mr. Dickens has come to write the 
stories that have made him famous, and as illustrating the mode 
in which his observations are recorded and his style worked out. 
It gives a key to many well-known passages and well-known 
characters. We receive with the greatest pleasure a book that 
does Mr. Dickens justice, and in which he is once more enter- 
taining, spirited, and himself. No one can be always awake, and 
a man whose business it is to write serials year after year must 
naturally have his periods of feebleness. ‘here is no possibility 
of pretending that Bleak House, Little Dorrit, and The Two 
Cities were not surprisingly bad—melodramatic, pretentious, and, 
above all, deadly dull. Tt seemed scarcely conceivable that a 
writer who had drawn Sam Weller and Mrs. Nickleby should 
really compose the dreary narrative of Little Dorrit and her 
wooden lover. We are delighted to say that the Little Dorrit 
days seem over. It is impossible to praise Mr. Dickens's books 
when they are bad; but a good book from Mr. Dickens is far too 
great a gain not to be gladly acknowledged. 

The Uncommercial Traveller and Pickwick show the limits of 
thought within which Mr. Dickens writes, and observance of 
which has largely contributed to his popularity. He occupies 
himself with things that interest a great variety of persons, and 
has the gift of being able to think about ordinary, commonplace, 
familiar matters. Few persons are aware how special a gift this 
is, or, if the power is acquired by practice, how much labour must 
precede the acquisition. If we go into a railway refreshment- 
room, or call for a casual lunch at an hotel, we most of us notice 
that we are very uncomfortable and very badly served, and then 
we dismiss the subject from our thoughts. A person who has the 
gift of observing and reflecting on daily life finds a thousand 
points to notice in these wretched entertainments. He examines 
the things served up and the faces of those who serve them. He 
scans the accessories of the repast, the fittings of the room, the 
decorations of the table, the cruets, the salt-cellars, the knives 
and forks. His fancy keeps working all the time, if he has any 
fancy, and he throws his observations together into a picture which 
is exaggerated perhaps, but which, if a little highly coloured, 
strikes us as substantially the very thing with which we are 
familiar. The most entertaining chapter in the Uncommercial Tra- 
veller describes English places of refreshment with the greatest 
accuracy and point. Who, for example, does not recognise the 
truth of the following description of a cutlet at a Railway Hotel ? 
“ A sort of fur has been produced upon its surface by the cook’s 
art, and in a sham silver vessel staggering on two feet instead of 
three, is a cutaneous kind of sauce of brown pimples and pickled 
cucumbers.” The familiar cutlet is in a moment before us. We 
recognise the fur on its outside ; we remember the brown pimples 
of the sauce. A thing of common life has been presented to us 
in a light at once true and new, and we are pleased. In the same 
way Mr. Dickens sees what is characteristic in common-place 
people, and allows his fanéy to dwell on it. But good manners 
and refined habits prevent any characteristics being presented 
which can be easily seized on and reproduced in a popular shape 
under the influence of fancy. It is only that portion of society 
which does things in a free and uncontrolled manner, or which 
has the mere rigidity of conventionalism, that admits of being 
represented in a funny way, or of being easily associated with 
funny characters. Mr. Dickens is successful in proportion 
as he adheres to this principle. His ladies and gentlemen 
are failures, but he is guite at home with Mr. Wardle 
and the company at the Manor Farm, with the two young 
Sawbones at Bristol, or with Mr. Pickwick and Mrs. 
Bardell. This is not at all an imputation against Mr. 
Dickens’s knowledge of the world. It rather shows his 
just sense of the structure of society. Both the writer and the 
reader of funny writing tacitly consider themselves superior to 
the class of persons represented in a funny way. There is 
always a higher grade of thought and manners kept in the back- 
ground, with which the droll persons and their ways and sayings 
are secretly compared. Things, or characters,orinstitutions which 
are elevated, or noble, or venerable are therefore not properly 
included in the field of fun. For -~ belong to the region 
which lies outside and above fun; is at once an im- 


perfection in fun if attempted about them, owing to the want of 
anything higher to contrast it with, and a sense of injustice is 
awakened by things that are above fun being made funny. Mr. 
Dickens has sometimes, when hard driven for subjects, allowed 
himself to forget this; but he has never descended to the depths 
of his imitators. There is an abyss of comicality into which he 
has never fallen. And whenever he is at his bevt he always 
a his fun within the bounds which the proper subordination 
of fun to all that is elevated in life would dictate. Pickwick is 
a caricature of life, but it is only a caricature of a life that does 
not even aspire to be great. 

A world where the genteel people live at Pentonville and the 
ungenteel oe frequent the bars of inns, old chambers, wharf- 
sides, small shops, and minor theatres, is the true world for Mr. 
Dickens. This world can be reproduced by sketches which are 
constructed on the plan of minutely observing details, letting the 
fancy run on about them, and never going beyond the popular and 
accepted views of things. It is ove great feature of Mr. Dickens's 
writings that they contain no philosophy. ‘There is no view of 
life in them peculiar to the author. There is a vast amount of 
shrewd remark, there are many expressions of feeling, there are 
even free expositions of principle; but all are of the exact kind 
at which clever men arrive without thought. So far as the 
popular views of men with sound sensible minds who do not reflect 
deeply are right, Mr. Dickens is right. It is curious to observe 
how exactly this holds of the Uncommercial Traveller, where the 
topics are drawn from actual circumstances, just as it used to 
hold of the tales. Mr. Dickens is very properly severe on the 
condition in which the soldiers were sent home in the Zasmania. 
He has got a good case, and he works it well. He shows up the 
delinquencies of the officials. But no one could act on what 
Mr. Dishes says. He does not even pretend to distinguish 
between particular officials being in fault and the advisability of 
entirely reconstructing the machinery of our administration. 
He assumes the position of a person who has nothing to do 
with governing, and whose only business is to make fun of the 
shortcomings of those who do govern. It is quite open for any 
one to do so. Ina free country there must be popular criticism 
of all institutions in order to keep these institutions in vigour, 
and Mr. Dickens is an excellent popular critic. But he never 
goes beyond this ; he never makes a remark which could help 
those who have to govern; he never looks at abuses from the 
point of view in which they must be regarded before they are 
remedied. In the same way he gives an excellent description 
of the Sunday Preachings at Theatres. He tells the truth as he 
saw it. He lets us know that the preacher whom he heard 
produced no impression on him, and talked a great deal of non- 
sense. But when he comes to give his view about what preach- 
ing ought to be, he at once betrays that he does not care to 
reflect deeply on the matter. He is content to take up with 
the modern delusion that Christianity is a scheme for making 
things pleasant ; and this notion runs throughout all his books. 
It is indeed a true notion within very narrow limits, and 
it is the only notion perhaps that can harmonize with the 
facetious view of life. e do not quarrel with it as a popular 
way of thinking. But that it should satisfy a man of a vigorous 
mind shows that this mind is only concerned with the super- 
ficialities of things. We do not at all hold that authors are 
bound to go ~~ into any philosopky, or to embrace a wide 
range of life. r. Dickens's stories are quite true and deep 
enough to be very pleasant reading. It does not deduct from 
the fun of the description of Mr. Pickwick on the ice to know 
that no two characters could be more impossible than Mr. 
Pickwick and Sam Weller. They are impossible, but they are 
nearly possible. They are the results of genuine observation, 
and of a fancy which is permissible even whien it is most riotous. 
In real life there is much that prevents men being always odd, 
happy, and in droll circumstances. But drollery is natural to the 
human mind, and an author who can represent it to us may very 
well leave philosophy alone. The absence of any deeper vein of 
feeling and thought prevents Mr. Dickens being a great 
humorist, but in his own line he is unrivalled. 

Mr. Dickens has raised up even more imitators of his style 
than of his way of regarding men and manners, and his style in 
his last book is very like his style in his first. It is the natural 
result of his method of fanciful observation. When it is at its best, 
it charms us by the copious detail into which the observation is 
carried, and by the odd and unexpected turns of fancy which 
run through it. When it is at its worst, the observation has 
sunk into the indolent selection of one single trait, which is 
brought in at every third line in order to keep up the remem- 
brance of what is being talked about, and the fancy becomes 
mere exaggeration of expression. When, for instance, in the 
chapter on Refreshment Rooms, we are told that the waiter came 
in bringing “a small landed estate of celery and water-cresses,” 
this is only unmeaning exaggeration, and whatever fun it has 
can only be in the exaggeration. But in a description of an un- 
employed waiter who stands by looking at the traveller, there is 
not only nice observation but lively fancy, although they are so 
blended that it is hard to say where the one ends and the other 
begins. ‘All this time the other waiter looks at you with an 
air of mental comparison and curiosity, as if it had occurred to 
him that you are rather like his brother.” A few lines lower 
down we read—“ The other waiter changes his leg and takes a 
new view of you—doubifully now, as if he had rejected 
the resemblance to his brother, and had begun to think 
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you more like his aunt or grandmother.” An excellent instance 
of the way in which Mr. Dickens lets his fancy play round an 
unpromising subject is furnished by a long description of a dusty 
locker outside a solicitor’s chamber in Gray’s-inn. The descrip- 
tion ends by saying that the clerk used to tap his key on the 
locker, to shake out the dust; “and so exceedingly subject to 
dust is his key, and so very retentive of that superfluity, that in 
exceptional summer weather, when a ray of sunlight has fallen 
on the locker in my presence, I have noticed its inexpressive 
countenance to be deeply marked by a kind of Bramah erysipelas 
or small-pox.” Sometimes these products of observation and 
fancy are much more condensed. One of the happiest in the 
volume seems to us to be the description of a woman in a baker's 
shop—“ a hard little old woman, with flaxen hair, of an un- 
developed farinaceous aspect, as if she had been fed on seeds.” 
But this is a style of writing which it is not difficult to imitate. 
Every one who pleases can go and add upall the points of a thing, 
let his fancy run on, and then condense the result into smart 
writing. This is the process adopted by the numerous writers 
who imitate Mr. Dickens. The difference is merely that his 
observation is much truer and juster, and his fancy is original 
and endless. The wording is the least thing with him, but it is 
everything with them. Many passages in this new volume appear 
to us in a better, or at least in a less imitable, style than any- 
thing Mr. Dickens ever wrote. His account of a mechanics’ insti- 
tute where it was thought no objection that no mechanic had 
ever belonged to it—his description of the different tramps that 
infest country districts—and his picture of the City churches, 
where you snuff dead citizens at every breath, are all in their 
several po as vigorous and telling as they are amusing. Every 
now and then we come upon a piece of questionable taste in the 
volume—as, for instance, where the virtues of a Welsh clergy- 
man are placarded for helping the sufferers in the wreck of the 
Royal Charter ; but generally this new work gives us nothing 
but pleasure. 


MAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 1760-1860.* 


HIS work is in some measure a continuation of Hallam’s 
Constitutional History. But Hallam’s is more than a mere 
history of the Constitution—it is a history of everything which 
affected the political and ecclesiastical development of the nation. 
Mr. May’s is a history of the Constitution only, and it is there- 
fore necessarily a drier book. But it is very good of its kind. 
For the knowledge of the subject it exhibits it is almost unneces- 
sary tovouch. The Parliamentary erudition of its author has 
long been acknowledged. But we have found it also impartial, 
judicious, well-arranged, and clear. 

Mr. May divides his subject intothree parts, corresponding tothe 
three branches of the Constitution. The great feature of interest 
in the history of the Crown during the period in question is the 
effort made by George III.to shake off the control of constitutional 
Ministers, and re-establish in his own person what Bolingbroke 
emphatically termed a ‘free monarchy.” The unpopularity of the 
first two Georges, arising from their foreign birth and habits, 
together with the disputed condition of the succession, had made 
the monarchy during their reigns weak, and placed the King 
entirely in the hands of the ruling connexion among the great 
Whig houses. Once national disaster had set both the King 
and the great families aside, and the Government had been 
stormed by the people and Chatham. George III., born 
in England and free from the fear of a Pretender, stood in 
a stronger position. He had been brought up in the highest 
notions of prerogative, and the popular apprehension that 
he was being bred “a Jacobite,” though absurd in expres- 
sion, was in essence not so absurd. The first attempt of 
the young Sovereign to “ be a king,” was the coup d'état which 
placed Lord Bute at the head of the Government, and inaugu- 
rated a new régime by the shameful loss of the fruits‘of Chatham’s 


victories. Lord Bute failed, but Pitt succeeded. The finger of | 


historical infamy has been too little pointed at the profligate in- 
trigue by which the Ministry of Lord North and Fox was over- 
thrown, and Mr. Pitt, as the favourite and tool of the Court, 
placed in power. The conduct of the King on this occasion was, 
if not so coarse, at least as flagrant a breach of the Constitution 
as any one of those which, accumulated, brought Charles I. to the 
block. He procured the defeat of the India Bill brought in by 
his constitutional advisers in the House of Lords, by placing the 
following card for circulation in Earl Temple’s hands—* His 
a gi Earl Temple to say that whoever voted for the 
India Bill was not only not his friend, but would be con- 
sidered by him as an enemy; and if these words were not 
strong enough, Earl Temple might use whatever words he might 
deem stronger and more to the purpose.” The House of Commons 
passed a resolution, “ That it is now necessary to declare that to 
repeat any opinion, or pretended opinion, of his Majesty upon 
any Bill or other proceeding depending in either House of Par- 
liament, with a view to influence the votes of the members, is a 
high crime and misdemeanor, derogatory to the honour of the 
Crown, a breach of the fundamental privileges of Parliament, and 
subversive of the Constitution.” It may be a question whether 
the better course would not have been to impeach Karl Temple. 
It is true the coalition between Lord North and Mr. Fox was a 
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strange one, not so much because any particular principle was . 
compromised, but because the two statesmen had been personal 
enemies, and one of them had used strong language of the other, 
But the Gracchi complaining of sedition would have been modest 
compared with George III. if he had taxed with unworthy com- 
pliance the Minister who had been his tool in carrying on the 
American War. There can be little doubt that Mr. Pitt was an 
accomplice before the fact in this detestable intrigue, as he was 
afterwards in the almost equally detestable intrigue by which Mr, 
Addington was removed trom power through the agency of one 
of his own Cabinet. But at all eventshemade himself an accomplice 
after the fact by leading the opposition to the condemnatory reso. 
lution of the House of Commons, and maintaining the sinister prin- 
ciple “that the hereditary councillors of the Crown had always a 
right to give advice to their Sovereign ;” in other words, that any 
Opposition peer might advise the King against the counsel of 
his responsible Ministers. In vain did Mr. Pitt, having obtained 

wer by such means, endeavour afterwards to assert a haughty 
independence. He was compelled to sacrifice his own convictions 
to the prejudices of the King on the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform, and, still more ignominiously, on that of Catholic Eman- 
cipation. It is at least probable that he was in some degree in- 
fluenced by the King’s selfish fanaticism in plunging the nation 
into the French war. When he attempted to take his own course, 
against his master’s wishes, he was hurled from power. The long 
and disastrous suspension of every measure of political improve- 
ment, a consequent reaction of fearful violence, and seven hun- 
dred millions of debt, are the monuments of the “ free Monarchy” 
of George III. The next “free Monarchy” will be the last. 

The most important incident in the history of the House of 
Lords during this period is their unsuccessful resistance to 
the Reform Bill. The threatened creation of peers, to which the 
Lords succumbed, was naturally denounced by the Duke of 
Wellington as a deathblow to the independence of the House 
and the integrity of the Constitution. But Lord Grey's answer 
was conclusive :— 

Task what wouid be the consequences if such a prerogative did not exist, 
or could not be constitutionally exercised? The Commons have a control 
over the power of the Crown, by the privilege, in extreme cases, of refusing 
the supplies; and the Crown has, by means of its power to dissolve the House 
of Commons, a control upon any violent and rash proceeding on the part of 
the Commons ; but if a ss of this House is to have the power, when- 
ever they please, of opposing the declared and decided wishes both of the 
Crown and the people, without any means of modifying that power, then this 
country is placed entirely under the influence of an uncontrollable cleus: 
I say that, if a majority of this House should have the power of acting ad- 
versely to the Crown and the Commons, and was determined to exercise that 
power without being liable to check or control, the Constitution is completely 
altered, and the Government of this country is not a limited monarchy; it is 
no longer, my lords, the Crown, the Lords, and the Commons, but a House of 
Lords—a separate oligarchy—governing absolutely the others. 

It is not likely that the prerogative of creating Peers for the 
purpose of passing measures will be very lavishly employed, 
since even the fiery Brougham has declared that, when he went 
to Windsor with Lord Grey, carrying the list of proposed 
creations in his pocket, ‘‘ such was his deep sense of the dreadful 
consequences of the act that he much questioned whether he 
should not have preferred running the risk of confusion that 
attended the loss of the Bill as it then stood, rather than 
expose the Constitution to so imminent a hazard of sub- 
version.”” The Lords have survived their death-blow, and are 
still able to reverse the decisions of the Commons on at least 
as many questions as public opinion warrants—not to mention 
the numerous measures which are never introduced, or nipped in 
the bud at once, because it is felt to be impossible that they 
should pass the Upper House. Mr. May has traced with discern- 
ment the roots of the Peerage, deeply driven into, and closely 


_ intertwined with, the texture of upper-class society. But we 


think that he uses a somewhat fallacious term in speaking of 
it as possessing a “representative” character. The term is, ot 
course, applicable in a literal, though narrow sense to the 
representative Peers of Scotland and Ireland. It is true also, 
in a certain sense, of the Bishops. But the English lay Peer- 
age is an aristocracy in the full sense of the word, possessing 
political power by right of birth, without any reference to per- 
sonal qualification. It is true that it possesses the sympathy of 
the upper classes, and it may be vatheneliy defended as an element 
of stability in the Constitution, and a check on precipitate legis- 
lation. But to set up a claim for it to the character of a “ repre- 
sentative ” institution is to say that it requires radical reform. 

The question as to the power of the Crown to confer life-peer- 
ages is considered by Mr. May with a judicial impartiality well 
becoming the continuator of dion. The conclusion at which 
he arrives is, in effect, that the Crown undoubtedly possessed 
and has exercised that power; but that it has been so long dis- 
used that its exercise at present, without the formal concurrence 
of Parliament, would be a constitutional innovation on the part 
of the Crown. 

In regard to the third branch of Mr. May’s subject—the 
House of Commons—Parliamentary Reform is of course the main 
topic, though everything connected with the power, privileges, 
and functions of the House, including Parliamentary oratory, is 
discussed. Two things specially strike us in the historical 
account given of the Reform question. The first is the extraor- 
dinary patience of the nation under the old rotten-borough 
system. We ask ourselves whether it is possible that the people 
should have endured, and that Canning and Peel should have 
defended, a state of things under which, “ of the six hundred and 
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fifty-ei ht members of the House of Commons, four hundred 
and eighty-seven were returned by nomination, and one hundred 
and seventy-one only weré returned by independent constitu- 
encies.” In Scotland the condition of the representation was even 
more insolently unfair than in England. The county of Bute, 
with a population of fourteen thousand, had twenty-one electors, 
of whom one only resided in the county. “At an election at 
Bute,” according to the statement of the Lord Advocate in 1831, 
“not beyond the memory of man, only one person attended the 
meeting, except the sheriff and the returning-officer. He, of 
course, took the chair, constituted the meeting, called over the 
roll of freeholders, answered to his own name, took the vote as to 
the Preses, and elected himself. He then moved and seconded 
his own nomination, put the question to the vote, and was 
unanimously returned.” Let Tories, when they oppose new 
measures of justice, remember that their ancestors defended 
with equal tenacity and assurance these abuses, which every 
sane member of the party would now vehemently disown. 

The second thing which strikes us is the fatal effect which the 
crimes and extravagances of the French Revolution produced 
on the progress of political improvement in this country, as well 
as in the other countries of Europe. There can be little doubt 
that, but for the intervention of this pestilent influence, a mode- 
rate measure of Reform would have passed before the end of the 
last century. Pitt was a moderate reformer; and, though the 
King was opposed to it, he had not then acquired the fatal 

wer of obstruction which the anti-revolution movement put 
into his hands. But in 1792 Mr. Grey could not obtain a 
fair hearing for a motion to inquire into the state of the re- 

resentative system. “ That ghastly revolution had burst forth 
in France which for two generations was destined to repress 
the liberties of England.” Mr. Pitt avowed that he retained 
his opinion in favour of Parliamentary Reform, but that it 
could not then be safely tried. He had taken his stand against 
all change, as tending to revolution. Burke—the liberal and 
enlightened Burke—took the same side. The Minister was ab- 
solute, and a period hostile not only to all political reform, but 
to freedom of opinion, had irrevocably set in. No doubt France 
has been the light of the world, and her light has not been hidden 
under a bushel; but if any of her panegyrists think she has 

romoted political freedom a her propagandist violence, he must 

ave read history with more attention to fixed ideas than to pal- 
pable and lamentable facts. 


TALES OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS.* 


wis reviewing, some time ago, Mr. Dasent’s Popular 
Tales from the Norse, we expressed a hope that some- 
thing might still be done for recovering at least a few fragments 
here and there of similar tales once current in England. Ever 
since the Brothers Grimm surprised the world by their Kinder 
und Hausmirchen, which they had picked up in various parts of 
Germany—in beer-houses, in spinning-rooms, or in the warm 
kitchen of an old goodie—an active search has been set on foot in 
every corner of Germany, in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, nay, 
even in Finland and Lapland, for everything in the shape of 
popular sayings, proverbs, riddles, or tales. The result has been 
more than could have been expected. A considerable literature 
has been brought together, and we have gained an insight 
into the natural growth of popular lore, more instruc- 
tive than anything that could be gathered from chronicles or 
historians. Our hope that Mr. Dasent’s work would give a 
‘ea impulse to similar researches in this country has not 

een disappointed. Good books seem to beget good books, and 
in Mr. Campbell's Popular Tales of the West Highlands, orally 
collected, with a translation, we are glad to welcome the first 
response to the appeal made by the translator of the Norse Tales. 
It might be feared, indeed, as Mr. Dasent said in his learned 
and eloquent Introduction, whether the time for collecting such 
agen traditions wasnot past and gone, whether thesteam-engine 
and printing press had not played their great work of enlighten, 
ment too well, and whether the popular tales, of which, no doubt- 
the land was once full, had not faded away before these great in- 
ventions, as the race of grants waned before the might of Odin 
and the Aesir. But not so. Of course such stories were not to | 
be found in London or its immediate neighbourhood. People 
who went out story-fishing to Richmond or Gravesend would 
find but poor sport among white-tie’d waiters or barmaids in 
silk. However, even in St. James’s-street, a practised hand 
may get a rise, as witness the following passage from Mr. Camp- 
bell’s preface :— 

I met two tinkers in St. James’s-street, in February, with black faces and 
a pan of burning coals each. They were followed by a wife, and preceded by 
a mangy terrier with a stiff tail. I joined the party, and one told me a ver- 
sion of “the man who travelled to learn what shivering meant,” while we 
walked together through the Park to Westminster. 

But though a stray story may thus be bagged in the West-end 
of London, Mr. Campbell knew full well that his best chance 
would lie as far away from the centre of civilization as railways 
could carry him, and as far away from railways as his legs 
could take him. So he went to his own native country, the 
Western Islands and Highlands of Scotland. There he knew he 
would meet with people who could neither read nor write, who 
hardly knew a word of English, and from whom he remembered 


* Popular Tales of the West Highlands. Orally Collected, with a 


as a child to have heard stories exactly like those which 
Mr. Dasent had lately imported from Norway. We must copy at 
least one description of the haunts explored by Mr. Campbell :— 
Let me describe one of these old story-men as a type of his kind. I trust 
he will not be offended, for he was very polite to me. His name is MacPhie; 
he lives at the north end of South Uist, where the road ends at a sound, which 
has to be forded at the ebb to goto Benbecula. The house is built of a double 
wall of loose boulders, with a layer of peat three feet thick between the walls. 
The ends are round, and the roof rests on the inner wall, leaving room for a 
crop of yellow gowans. A man might walk round the roof on the top of the 
wall. There is but one room, with two low doors, one on each side of the 
house. The fire is on the floor; the chimney is a hole above it; and the 
rafters are hung with pendants and festoons of shining black peat reek. They 
are of birch of the mainland, American drift wood, or broken wreck. Th 
support a covering of turf, and straw, and stones, and heather ropes, w: 
e house s sona n Wit hroug! 
turf; and the whole is A by pdm shells which indi- 
cate the food of the people and their fishing pursuits. In ey nage ee | 
kiln there were many cart-loads about to be burned, to make that lime whic! 
is so durable in the old castles. The owner of the house, whom I visited 
twice, is seventy-nine. He told me nine stories, and, like all the others, 
declared that there was no man in the island who knew them so well. “ He 
could not say how many he knew;” he seemed to know versions of nearly 
everything rd had got; and he told me plainly that my versions were good 
for nothing. “Jluch! thou hast not got them right at all.” “They came 
into his mind,” he said, “sometimes at night when he could not sleep—old 
tales that he had not heard for threescore years.” 

He had the manner of a practised narrator, and it is quite evident that he 
is one; he chuckled at the interesting parts, and laid his withered finger on 
my knee as he gave out the terrible bits with due solemnity. A small boy in 
a kilt, with large round glittering eyes, was standing mute at his knee, gazing 
at his wrinkled face, and devouring every word. The boy’s mother first 
boiled and then mashed potatoes ; oa his father, a well grown man in tartan 
breeks, ate them. Ducks and ducklings, a cat and a kitten, some hens and a 
baby, all tumbled about on the clay floor together, and expressed their delight 
at the savoury prospect, each in his own fashion; and then wayfarers 
dropped in and listened for a spell, and passed their remarks, till the ford was 
shallow. The light came streaming down the chimney, and through a single 
pane of glass, lighting up a track in the blue mist of the peat smoke; and 
fell on the white hair and brown withered face of the old man, as he sat on a 
low stool, with his feet to the fire; and the rest of the dwelling, with all its 
plenishing of boxes and box-beds, dishes and dresser, and gear of all sorts, 
faded away, through shades of deepening brown, to the black darkness of the 
smoked roof and the “peat corner.” ere we sat, and smoked and talked 
for hours, till the tide ebbed; and then I crossed the ford by wading up to the 
waist, and dried my clothes in the wind in Benbecula. 

Mr. Campbell, we see, can describe well, and the small 
sketches which he inserts in his preface—bits of scenery from 
Scotland or Lapland, from Spain or Algiers—are evidently 
the work of a man who can handle brush and pen with equal 
skill. If he had simply given a description of his travels 
in the Western Highlands, interspersed with some stories 
gathered from the mouths of the people, he would have given us 
a most charming Christmas-book. But Mr. Campbell had a 
higher aim. He had learned from Mr. Dasent’s preface, that 
popular stories may be made to tell a story of their own, and 
that they may yield most valuable materials for the palwon- 
tology of the human race. The nations who are comprehended 
under the common appellation of Aryan or Indo-European—the 
Hindus, the Persians, the Celts, Germans, Romans, Greeks, 
and Slaves—do not only share the same words and the same 
grammar, slightly modified in each country, but they seem to 
have preserved likewise a mass of popular tradition which had 

wn up before they had left theircommon home. That this 
is true with regard to mythological traditions has been fully 
proved, and Comparative Mythology has by this time taken its 
lace as a recognised science, side by side with Comparative 
hilology. But it is equally known that the gods of ancient 
mythology were changed into the demigods and heroes of 
ancient epic poetry, an that these demigods again become, at a 
later age, the principal characters of our nursery tales. If, 
therefore, the Saxons, Celts, Romans, Greeks, Slaves, Persians, 
and Hindus once spoke the same Janguage, if they worshipped 
the same gods and believed in the same myths and legends, we 
need not be surprised that even at the present day there is still 
a palpable similarity between the stories told by MacPhie of 
South Uist and those for which we are indebted to the old 
grannies in every village of Germany—nay, that the general 
features of their tales should be discovered in the stories of 
Vishnusarman and Somadeva in India. 

The discovery of suchsimilarities is no doubt highly interesting, 
but at the same time the subject requires the most delicate 
handling. Such has been the later literary intercourse between 
the nations of the East and the West, that many channels, 
besides that of the one common primitive language, were open 
for the spreading of popular stories. The researches of De Sa 
and Benfey have laid open several of these channels throug 
which stories, ready made, were carried through successive trans- 
lations from India to Persia and Greece and the rest of Europe. 
This took place during the Middle Ages; whereas the original 
seeds of Indo-European legends must have been brought to 
Europe by the first Aryans who settled in Greece, Italy, Germany, 
and Gaul. These two classes of legends must, therefore, be care- 
fully kept apart, though their separation is often a work of great 
difficulty. he first class of legends—those which were known 


to the primeval Aryan race, before it broke up into Hindus, Greeks, 
Romans, Germans, and Celts—may be called rimitive, or organic. 
The second—those which were imported in later times from one 
literatureintoanother—may be called secondary, or inorganic. The 
former represent one common ancient stratum of language and 
thought, reaching from India to Europe; the latter consist of boul- 


opula 
Translation by J. F. Campbell, Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas, 1860. 


ders of various strata carried along by natural and artificial means 
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from one country to another. As we distinguish in each Aryan 
language between common and foreign words—the former consti- 
tuting the ancient heirlocm of the Aryan race, ibe latter being 
borrowed by Romans from Greeks, by Germans from Romans, 
by Celts from Germans—so we ought to distinguish between 
common aboriginal Aryan legends and legends borrowed and 
transplanted at later times. The rules which apply to the treat- 
ment of words apply with equal force to tle comparative analysis 
of legends. If we find fe in Sanskrit exactly the same as in 
Greek, we know that they cannot be the same words. The 
phonetic system of Greek is different from that of Sanskrit ; and 
words, in order to prove their original identity, must be shown 
to have suffered the modifying influences of the phonetic system 
peculiar to each language. Ekatara in Sanskrit cannot be the 
same word as éxarepos in Greek ; better in English cannot be the 
same as behter in Persian. i in German cannot be the same 
as English eye. If they were the same words, they would 
necessarily have diverged more widely through the same influence 
which made Greek different from Sanscrit, Persian different from 
English, and English different from German. ‘This of course 
does not apply to foreign words. When the Romans adopted 
the word philosophos from Greek, they hardly changed it at all ; 
whereas the root sap had, by a perfectly natural process, produced 
sapiens in Latin, and sophos in Greek. 

Another rule of comparative philology which ought to be 
carefully observed in the comparative ee of legends is this— 
that no comparison should be made before each word is traced 
back to its most primitive form and meaning. We cannot com- 

are English with Hindustani, but we can trace an English word 
Back to Anglo-Saxon and Gothic, and a Hindustani word back 
to Hindi and Sanskrit; and then from Gothic and Sanskrit we 
can measure and discover the central point from whence the 
original Aryan word proceeded. We thus discover not only its 
original form, but at the same time its etymological meaning. 
Applying this rule to the comparison of popular tales, we main- 
tain that before any comparison can be instituted between 
nursery tales of Germany, England, and India; each tale must be 
traced back toa legend or myth from whence it arose, and in 
which it had a natural meaning, otherwise we cannot hope to 
arrive at any satisfactory results. One instance must suflice to 
illustrate the application of these rules. In Mr. Campbell's 
West Highland Tales we meet with the story of a frog who wishes 
to marry the daughter of a queen, and who, when the youngest 
daughter of the queen consents to become his wife, is freed from 
a spell and changed into a handsome man. This story can be 
traced back to the year 1548. In Germany it is well known as the 
story of the Froschkonig. Mr. Campbell thinks it is of Gaelic 
origin, because the speech of the frog in Gaelic is an imitation 
of the gurgling and quacking of spring frogs. However, the 
first question to answer is this, How came such a story ever to be 
invented? Human beings, we may hope, were at all times suflici- 
ently enlightened to know that a marriage between a frog and 
the daughter of a queen was absurd. No poet could ever have 
sat down to invent sheer nonsense like this. We may ascribe to 
our ancestors any amount of childlike simplicity, but we must 
take care not to degrade them to the rank of mere idiots. There 
must have been something rational in the early stories and myths ; 
and until we find a reason for each, we must just leave them 
alone as we leave a curious petrifaction, which has not yet been 
traced back to any living type. Now, in our case it can be 
shown that frog was used as a name of the sun. In the ancient 
floating speech of the Aryan family the sun had hundreds of 
names. Each poet thought he had a right to call the sun by his 
own name; and he would even call it by a different name at 
sunrise and at sunset, in spring and in winter, in war or in peace. 
Their ancient language was throughout poetical and metapho- 
rical. The sun might be called the eine the awakener, the 
giver of life, the messenger of death, the brilliant eye of heaven, 
the golden swan, the dog, the wolf, the lion. Now at sunrise 
and sunset, when the sun seemed squatting on the water, it was 
called the frog. This may have been at first the expression of 
one individual poet, or the slang name once used by a fisher- 
man watching the sun as it slowly emerged from the clouds in 
winter. But the name possessed vitality ; it remained current 
for a time; it was amplified into short proverbial sayings; and 
at last, when the original metaphor was lost sight of, when 
people no longer knew that the frog spoken of in their 
saws and proverbs was meant for the sun, these saws and 
proverbs became changed into myths and legends. In Sanskrit 
the name of the frog is Bheka, and from it a feminine was formed, 
Biheki. This feminine, Bheki, must have been at one time used 
as a name of the sun, for the sun was under certain circum- 
stances feminine in India as well as in Germany. After a time, 
when this name had become obsolete, stories were told of Bheké 
which had a natural sense only when told of the sun, and which 
are the same in character as other stories told of heroes or 
heroines whose original solar character cannot be doubted. 
Thus we find in Sanskrit the story that Bheki, the frog, was a 
beautiful girl; and that one day, when sitting near a well, she 
was discovered by a king, who asked her to be his wife. She 
consented, on condition that he should never show her a 
drop of water. One day, being tired, she asked the king for 
water, the King forgot his promise, brought water, and Bheki 
disappeared. ‘This story was known at the time when Kapila 
wrote his philosophical aphorisms in India, for it is there quoted 
as an illustestion. But long before Kapila tho story of Bhekt 


must have grown up gradually, beginning with a short sayin 

about the Sun—such as that Bheki, the sun, will die at the sight 
of water, as we should say that the sun will set when it approaches 
the water from which it rose in the morning. Thus, viewed ag 
a woman, the sun-frog might be changed into a woman and 
married to a king; viewed as a man, he might be married tog 
princess. In either case stories would naturally arise to explain 
more or less fully all that seemed strange in these marriages 
between frog and man, and the change from sun to frog, and 
from frog to man, which was at first due to the mere spell of 
language, would, in our nursery tales, be ascribed to miraculous 
charms more familiar to a later age. 

It is ia this way alone that a comparison of tales, legends, and 
myths can lead to truly scientific results. Mere similarity between 
stories discovered in distant parts of the world is no more than 
similarity of sound between words. Words may be identical in 
sound, and yet totally distinct in omgin. In all branches of 
science we want to know the origin of things, and to watch their 
growth and decay. If *Storiology,” as Mr. Campbell calls it, 
is to be a scientific study, it must follow the same course. Mr, 
Campbell has brought together in his introduction and his notes 
much that is valuable and curious. The coincidences which he 
has pointed out between the stories of the Western Highlands 
and other parts of the Aryan world, are striking in themselves, 
and will be useful for further researches. But the most valuable 
parts of his work are the stories themselves. For these he 
will receive the thanks of all who are interested in the study of 
language and popular literature, and we hope that he will feel 
encouraged to go on with his work, and that his example 


will be followed by others in other parts of England, Scotland; 


and Ireland. 


WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT.* 


T a time when historic doubts are fashionable, and almost 
all early records are treated as mythical, it is a comfort to 
find the process occasionally reversed, and a weil known myth 
proved to be an historical truth. This is what has been done, 
with much zeal and ability, in the case of the nursery legend of 
Whittington and his cat, by the Rev. Samuel Lysons. This 
gentleman, the representative of one of our most eminent English 
antiquaries, has lately published a memoir of Sir Richard 
Whittington, thrice or four times Lord Mayor of London, under 
the title of the Model Merchant of the Middle Ages. In the 
course of his researches into the antiquities of his native county, 
Gloucestershire, Mr. Lysons discovered not only that a great deal 
was to be found out about that Gloucestershire worthy, Richard 
Whittington, but that even the legend which connects his 
fortunes with a cat appears to have some historical foundation. 
Accordingly, he has chosen this subject for a popular lecture in 
his county town, and has since published his paper with addi- 
tional documentary illustrations. 

Mr. Lysons is probably right when he says that ninety-nine 
persons out of a hundred look upon Richard Whittington in no 
other light than as the ideal hero of a child’s fable. Few even 
of those who know that such a person really existed are aware 
how much is really ascertained of his actual career. Not but 
that several memoirs of Whittington are in existence. Mr. 
Lysons enumerates these, and declares that they are all equall 
worthless. Mr. Brewer, however, of the City of London School, 
who has written a biography of John Carpenter—the original 
founder of that institution, and one of Whittington’s executors 
—had made a collection for a life of Whittington, which he has 
handed over to the present writer. 

The author shows, on satisfactory evidence, that Richard 
Whittington was a younger son of a Sir William de Whityngdon 
(there are twelve ways of‘spelling the name), a man of some con- 
sideration, who died seised of the small manor of Pauntley, in 
Gloucestershire, in the year 1360. The father, as appears from 
the Cal. Inquis. Post Mortem, was “ utlegatus,” or outlawed; 
and his estate was a very small one, being only about a knight’s 
fee—that is, 20/., equal to more than 200/. a year at the present 
value of money. His younger son accordingly had to go out into 
the world to make his living. There is no kind of improbability, 
from the customs and habits of thought of that age, in the sup- 
position that the penniless lad, although of good family, walked 
to London (according to the legend) to find a situation. If he 
could not gain admission as a page into some noble family, he 
would naturally have recourse to trade. Indeed, from an enact- 
ment as late as rith Richard IT. (1388), we learn that no serf 
could become a freeman of the City; whence it follows that 
apprentices, if ever they were to become master-tradesmen, must 
have been of gentle birth. The fact that he had received a cer- 
tain amount of education is another argument in favour of his 
gentle descent. We shall find that in the days of his prosperity 
he was a princely benefactor to learning by founding libraries. 
The fable says that Richard, on reaching London, took a menial 
situation. It is to be remembered that all apprentices in those 
days were expected to take their share of work that would now 
be called menial. In the story that he resolved to quit London 
in disgust, there is nothing improbable; and it is not impossible 
that the sound of Bow bell, as he sat at the foot of Highgate-hill, 

* The Model Merchant of the Middle Ages, exemplified in the Story of 


Whittington and his Cat: being an Attempt to cue that Interesting 
Story from the region of Fable, and to place it in its Proper Position in 


the Legitimate History of this Country. By the Rev. Samuel Lysons, M.A. 
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may have recalled him, by some chain of associations, to a better 
mind. Mr. Lysons is candid enough to remind us that Stowe 
aks of only one bell in the steeple of St. Mary le Bow. 

“J don’t find,” says the old duets. “that there was more 
than one in those days.”, According to the rhyme of the prentices 
of Cheap— 

Clerke of the Bow Bell, 

With the yellow lockes, 

For thy late ringing, 

Thy head shall have knockes. 

Mr. Albert Way, the antiquary, suggests that the Bow bell, 
having been probably cast at Gloucester, may have had a special 
charm for the Gloucestershire lad. This, however, is very far- 
fetched. It is to be noticed, perhaps, that Highgate is not the 
direction which the truant would have taken had he been home- 
ward bound. However, the fugitive returned with the fixed 
resolution to stick to business and to make his fortune. Now 
comes in the well-known story of the beginning of his good luek— 
how the lad, having nothing else to venture in his master’s ship, 
sent his favourite cat; how the captain sold the cat on the 
Guinea or Barbary coast, to the chief with whom he was trading, 
fora casket of jewels; how from this first success Whittington 
went on prospering till he married his master’s daughter, Alice 
Fitzwarren, became one of the richest men in London, and, at 
least, thrice Lord Mayor. That he did marry Alice Fitzwarren 
js certain. His will, in which this is mentioned, is still pre- 
served in the Hustings Court of London; and his arms are 
impaled with those of Fitzwarren in more places than one. He 
was also thrice Mayor of London, in 1397, 1406, and 1419, elected 
by his fellow-citizens, besides having been once nominated by 
the King himself, Richard II., to succeed a mayor who died 
during his term of office. All this is proved by documents; but 
is the romantic story of the cat a pure invention? Lempriére, 
Pennant, and above all, Mr. Thomas Keightley, pronounce 
decidedly against it. The latter argues that the story, which is 
told of other persons and other countries, is on this account to 
be discredited. ‘To which Mr. Lysons replies, that the thing is 
not in itself improbable, and that it may very well have happened 
more than once. In support of his argument he discusses the 
whole subject of the domestication of cats, and examines the 
several stories which resemble that of Whittington. He tells us 
that the word cat is the same in most languages, and among 
others quotes the Hebrew name Catu/. He ought to have said the 
Chaldee or the Arabic, for Bochart would have told him that de 
Hehreo felis nomine non constat. With the usual inaccuracy of 
Hebrew printing, we find in his rendering of catu/ in Hebrew 
letters a Caph instead of a Kheth. Mr. Lysons avers that cats— 
perhaps he should have said tame cats—are not mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, although they were known, and even worshipped, in Egypt. 

We presume that Mr. Lysons has not forgotten the Epistle of 
Jeremy, but that he excludes the apocryphal book of Baruch 
from the Canon. Still the reference would have been useful to 
him. However, he quotes Martial and Gesner, and tells us that 
Gregory the Great and Mahomet had both of them pet cats. 
The followers of the false prophet, in remembrance of this, 
founded a college of cats at Damascus. The domesticated cat is 
supposed to have come to this country, vid Cyprus, from 
Egypt. So scarce were these animals in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, that, in many codes, there were special laws for their 

reservation, and strict rules for assessing their worth. In 
Howel Dha’s Code a picture of the cat is given in the MS., as 
though it was supposed that some people might be unacquainted 
with its form. It is clear, we think, that cats were by no means 
common in Europe in the earlier part of the Middle Ages, and it 
is quite conceivable that a good mouser, murilegus, would be a 
ocleu acquisition in an uncivilized country where mice and 
rats abounded. So that there may be at least a foundation of 
truth in the story which is told not only of Whittington but of 
others. For instance, the Jesuit, Alonzo de Ovalle, avers that 
the first Spanish cat taken to Chili fetched the price of 600 
pieces of erght; and one Jean Barbot, in 1680, is cited as men- 
tioning that in South Guinea the natives highly prized their 
eats, “‘ whose breed came from Europe,” on account of the 
swarms of rats and mice which plagued their country. The 
next step in the inquiry (though Mr. Lysons takes it in a more 
confused order) traces up the connexion of the cat with Whit- 
tington’s memory till within a comparatively short space of time 
from his death. Thus, Malcolm, the historian of London, men- 
tions a portrait of Whittington with a black and white cat on its 
left hand as being preserved in the hall of the Mercers’ Com- 
pany (to which Whittington belonged), with the date of 1536. 
And a scarce engraving by Reginald Elstrack, one of the earliest 
English engravers, who flourished in 1590, purporting to give 
the Vera effigies preclar™ domini Richardi Whittington Equi. 
Aurat., is reproduced as a frontispiece for this volume. ‘This 
curious plate, which has —_ appearance of being a real like- 
ness, gives us the arms of Whittington and his wife, of his 
Company, and of the Merchants of the Staple (of which it is re- 
corded that he was Mayor), and, also, the “ merchant’s mark ” 
which he used in trade. The right hand of the figure rests on a 
eat, and Granger, in his History of Engraved Portraits, records 
that the cat was inserted in the plate afterwards :— 

Whittington was represented in the original engraving with his right hand 
onaskull; but the people generally woul not buy the print under those 
conditions; it did not fall in with the generally received account of the person 


of whom it assumed to be the portrait, and it was not until the was 


removed, and replaced by the cat, that the artist could get any sale for his 

work. This entirely silences the suggestion that the story was fabricated to 

suit the picture; on the contrary, we see that the public desired to have the 

cat inserted, in conformity with the tradition which they had received, and 

which at that early date was fully accepted. The alteration must have been 

made at the very earliest opportunity, for the prints with the skull are so 

rare that Granger had never seen more than two of them. 

Mr. Lysons observes a likeness in Elstrack’s print to the 

portrait of Whittington on his death-bed, which is illuminated 

on the original Deed of the Ordinances of his almshouses (still 

in the possession of the Mercers’ Company, and also engraved 

for this volume), and he makes the suggestion that it was copied 

from a contemporary portrait. That an original portrait existed 
is not improbable, when it is remembered that John Carpenter, 

his friend and executor, was a great patron of art, and was the 
donor of the famous series of paintings representing the Dance 
of Death, which adorned the north cloister of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. Our zealous biographer finds two other arguments to 

strengthen his case. Whittington’s executors—as it is known 
from the Patent Rolls, t Henry VI.—rebuilt, at his cost, the 
gaol and gate of Newgate. It is recorded that a statue with a 
cat, in memory of this munificent benefactor, occupied a niche 
in Newgate until the Great Fire. Finally, the Mercers’ Com- 
pany possess a piece of plate, given them by their Warden in 
1572, n which, among other emblems, occur cats and birds and 
mice, traditionally supposed to commemorate their most distin- 
guished member, Richard Whittington. It will be granted that 
these arguments, if not conclusive, are at least enough to prove 
that the common legend had some basis of fact. Mr. Lysons 
quotes passages from more than one Elizabethan author, in 
which the story is referred to in terms which seem to show that 
it was supposed to be authentic. It is perhaps an trem the 
other way, though not noticed by our author, that Whittington, 
who retained his family arms, but changed his crest, did not 
choose a cat for his new device, but a nondescript insect, about 
which heralds quarrel as to whether it is a bee, or an ephemera, 
or mayfly. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the tradition of the 
cat is left unexplained by the mythical interpreters. Indeed, 
the treatment which the common story has received is a very 
curious example, comparing small things with great, of the kind 
of criticism which has sometimes been applied to historical ques- 
tions of a far higher kind. Mr. Keightley, for instance, the 
leader of the opposition, finds the earliest attempt to explain 
away the story in Foote’s farce of the Nabodb. In that play, Sir 
Matthew Mite, a character intended to throw ridicule on the 
Society of Antiquaries, is represented as laboriously explainin 
that Whittington’s cat was nothing but a kind of ship so called, 
in which the great merchant brought coals from Newcastle, and 
so made his fortune. This suggestion has lately been favoured 
by the competent antiquary Mr. Riley, the editor, and since that 
the translator, of the Liber Albus—the curious record of civic 
law and customs which was compiled by the John Carpenter 
already mentioned, in the third mayoralty of Whittington himself, 
Mr. Riley thinks that Whittington’s cat may either be a symbol 
of his having made his fortune by Newcastle colliers, called 
“cats,” or else may be a corruption of the word achats, signi- 
fying traffic. Dismissing the latter of these suggestions as alto- 
gether improbable, Mr. Lysons replies to the former that, although 
coal began to supersede wood about 1350, it was not till the close 
of the sixteenth century that its use became general. We may 
observe, however, that a toll was levied by the corporation of 
London, in the time of Edward I., on every ship-load of coal that 
passed under London-bridge ; and, although the use of sea-coal 
was forbidden in the City by a proclamation in 1306, there is 
reason to think that the prohibition was altogether nugatory. 
And further, we may remark that Seacoal-lane, in the city of 
London, had its name at least as early as the time of Whitting- 
ton, since we find it mentioned in the Liber Albus. It is admitted 
that colliers were sometimes called cats; but there is reason to 
doubt whether the name was ever general, or was used at all in 
Whittington’s time. A still better argument against this suppo- 
sition is the fact that. Whittington is known to have been a 
mercer. He dealt, not in coals, but in wools, costly dresses, and 
jewels. Many of his invoices are still preserved in the rolls of 
the Exchequer, and, in particular, we have issue-rolls of payment 
to him for the wedding ¢rousseau of the Princess Blanche, eldest 
daughter of Henry IV., and afterwards for that of the Princess 
Philippa, costing 595/. 138. 7d. and 248/. 10s. 6d. respectively. 

So much for the cat episode. The remainder of Whittington’s 
prosperous and honourable life is easily traced. He died in 
1423, leaving no children, and devoting his princely wealth to 

ublic objects. A conduit at Cripplegate, the rebuilding of 
Somiote, the foundation of the library of the Grey Friars (still 
forming the north side of the great cloister of Christ’s Hospital), 
another library at Guildhall, and the thorough repair of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, are among his good works. Besides 
these, he left money for glazing and paving Guildhall, to which 
he also added a chapel; he rebuilt the church of St. Michael 
Paternoster, and founded a college. To Whittington and Richard 
Harweden we owe the rebuilding of the nave of Westminster 
Abbey as it now stands. The original commission issued by 
Henry V., in 1413, for this purpose, is given by Mr. Lysons 
as an appendix. Finally, Mr. Lysons notices the great 
liberality of this gag J merchant in lending money to the 
Crown. This may be the foundation of the popular story of 
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his burning the bonds. It is certain, from Rymer’s Federa, 
that Whittington on one occasion alone advanced 1000/. to 
Henry IV.—a sum which is equal to 10,c00/. of our present 
currency. Another document acknowledges a loan to Henry V. 
of 700 marks for maintaining the siege of Harfleur. 

We think our readers will admit that, whether or no Mr. 
Lysons has vindicated the claim of Whittington’s cat to be con- 
sidered a historical animal, he has at least been usefully employed 
in rescuing from oblivion the life of one who has deserved well 
of posterity. We do not know that London ever had a more 
worthy citizen than Richard Whittington, and we will not dispute 
his claim to be reckoned the Model Merchant of the Middle Ages. 


HANDBOOK OF BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXFORD.* 


Ww are glad to find Mr. Murray continuing his useful series of 
domestic handbooks, which ought to do something to 
convince Englishmen of what, to many of them, will doubtless 
seem the astonishing fact that there is something worth seeing in 
their own country. Mr. Murray’s handbooks, both English and 
foreign, keep up much the same equable and moderate character. 
Of course there are fluctuations among them. Some volumes are 
much better done than others ; but even the worst are above the 


have become something like permanent portions of our literature. 


All alike set about what they have to do in a straightforward and | 


sensible manner. 
is a most laudable abstinence from fine writing. Of course, like 
all other non-alphabetical guide-books, they now and then con- 
fuse the reader by adopting an imaginary route quite different 
from that which he is really taking. But it is hardly fair to 
examine any particular volume according to a crotchet of our 


we find it, and judge of each specimen accordingly. 


Gross blunders are extremely rare, and there | 


struggle in early times. In later days, the existence of several 
royal residences and strong castles made this county a con. 
stant scene of important events. No part of the kingdom 
was of greater importance in the civil wars of the seventeenth 
century. Undoubtedly none of the most decisive battles took 
place within its limits. The two fights at Newbury were not 
of the same moment as Marston Moor, Naseby, and Wor. 
cester; but from the position of the King’s head-quarters at 
Oxford, and from the nearness of other parts to London, no 
part of England saw more of the thick of the strife, or was more 
constantly the scene either of warfare or of negotiation. It ig 
enough to say that the best heroes of either side, Hampden and 
Falkland, both died within the limits of which we are speaking, 
In later times, no part of the country has been the residence of 
a greater number of distinguished men. And, if all these things 


were wanting, Eton, Windsor, Oxford, would supply a nation’s 
history in themselves. 

Most of these interesting spots are fairly described in the 
present volume, though we cannot place it among the very best 
of Mr. Murray’s series. The anonymous author has, however, 
clearly taken great pains, and he io now and then, it would 
seem, been helped by stronger hands than himself—at least we 


‘ " infer as much from the occasional appearance of the initials 
common average of guide-books, while one or two of the best | 


“A. P.S.” and “J. H. P.,” which, if we are right in our inter. 
pretation of them, carry the highest authority in their respective 
ways. Some of the accounts are inadequate and others unscien- 
tific, but we have observed but few actual mistakes of any im. 
portance. When we say “unscientific,” we may possibly be 
misunderstood. What we mean is this:—a description of a 


_ building, or of any other object, by a really clear-headed ad 
| scientific observer, need neither be longer nor more technical 


means among the most attractive in England, but they contain | 


much to interest of various kinds. Two such spots as Oxford and 
Windsor are of course enough of themselves to make the fortune 
of any district, but there isa great deal besides for those who will 
goand look for it. In the way of natural beauty, it must be con- 
fessed that a good deak of each of these three counties is posi- 
tively ugly, while there is nothing that claims a place in the 
highest rank of English scenery. ‘The valley of the Thames for a 
long way is pretty, and at particular points it rises into beauty ; 
but itis at best poor work after the broad valley of the Severn, 
or the romantic glens through which the torrents of Wales and 
Devonshire force their way. An eye accustomed to mountainous 
scenery, or even to the lower standard of Cotswolds, Mendips, and 
Quantocks, just acknowledges the existence of hills in the lemeen 
Chiltern range, and in the line of downs whence the White Horse 
looks down upon the eight-sided tower of Uilington. And he 
who has ever journeyed from Oxford to Northampton in the old 
state of things, or from Oxford to Bletchley in the new, will cer- 
tainly confess that he has gone through a land more stale, flat, and 
unprofitable—esthetically at least—than anything that he could 
come across in the whole line from Cumberland to Cornwall. 
Still no doubt, though there is no natural grandeur, a good deal 
of natural beauty may be picked up here and there. ‘The worst 
parts, after all, are not so bad as Cambridgeshire or West Nor- 
folk, while all the world recognises the beauty of the view from 
Windsor Castle, and no orthodox Oxford man altogether despises 
the look-out from Headington Hill. 

In antiquities these counties are richer than might appear at 
first sight. They are not studded with primeval remains, like 
Wiltshire, Pembroke, or Somerset. There is no such series of 
stately church-towers as in the latter county, or of spires 
like those of Northamptonshire. The ground is not thick 
with monastic ruins, like Yerkshire, nor with castles, like 
North and South Wales. There is nothing like the long 
string of grand churches along the south coast from Rye to 
St. German’s. The three counties do not contain any cathedral 
church built as such for that of Oxford was not designed for the 
seat of a Bishop, and the present church of Dorchester was built 
after the Bishoprick was removed to Lincoln. Nor, setting aside 
Oxford and Windsor, are these counties rich in monastic or col- 
legiate churches. Of the great Abbey of Reading the remains 
are but small, and those of Abingdon are smaller still. But 
there are scattered about these counties a large number of fine 
parish churches, many of them of early date, and often deriving 
rouch majesty of outline from their cruciform shape. Every 
architectural antiquary ought to be familiar with Dauinatien, 
Uffngton, Iffley, Stanton-Harcourt, Minster Lovell, Great 
Haseley, Burford, Witney, Bloxham, Adderbury, and King’s 
Sutton. And important domestic remains, though less common 
than in Somersetshire, are by no means rare. Stanton Harcourt, 
with its kitchen and tower, at once suggests itself. Military 
remains are not common, and primeval antiquities are seldom 
very thick in a Midland county. Yet there are stones to be 
seen at Rollright; and, as every one knows, Berkshire can boast 
of Wayland Smith’s cave and of King Alfred’s White Horse. 

Few counties are richer than Berkshire in historical associa- 
tions of all dates. The Thames was the old boundary of the 
Mercians and West Saxons, and witnessed many a border 


‘ * A Handbook for Travellers in Berks, Bucks, and Oxfordshire. 
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ios B “ 4 | than one by a person who does not thoroughly understand what 
own of this kind» We must take the received arrangement as | 


he sees—probably, indeed, it will be at once shorter and simpler— 


! n spec | but it will have a certain sharpness, precision, and condensed 
The three counties comprised in the present volume are by no | 


fulness about it which the merely popular writer never attains 
to. Jor example, our Guide’s account of Dorchester Church is 
not exactly inaccurate, but it is not the sort of account which 
would be written by one who thoroughly understood the building. 
Again, when we get to Bulstrode Park, the writer tells us the won- 
derful legend, which we mentioned once before when dealing with 
Sir Bernard Burke, how the English lord of Shobbington circum. 
vented William the Conqueror, and retained his property. Our 
author does not commit himself to the truth of the story, but itis 
clear that he does not instinctively feel its utter absurdity. Again, 
we have such little slips as St. Frideswide’s father being called, in 
one place, ‘‘ Didan, Governor of Oxford,” and a few pages on, 
“ King Didymus "—certainly an odd name for an Englishman 
of the eighth century. This evidently comes from copying from 
different books in different places, and not stopping to criticise 
or compare the two. Of direct omissions, in an architectural 
way, we may mention that, in the description of the parish of 
Iver (Bucks), there is no mention of the undoubted Anglo-Saxon 
remains in the church. Still, none of these are very great matters, 
Great scholars, in any branch,do nct commonly write guide- books. 
We must be satisfied With moderate accuracy and, above all, with 
the absence of pretence and would-be eloquence ; and, weighed in 
this balance, we do not find the present specimen wanting. 

The account of Oxford is, on the whole, good and accurate. It 
is in every way a favourable contrast to the wonderful production 
on the same subject which we reviewed a few months back. Our 

resent writer can visit and describe the new Museum without 
Coaetion forth into a torrent of nonsense. Indeed, we think he 
is considerably too severe upon its architecture. We are so 
to hear that the west front ‘is almost universally condemned.” 
We have always greatly admired the west front, taken by itself 
asa front; though the architects have shown themselves hope- 
lessly incapable of going round a corner, and though, when we 
get to the east end, we find how 

turpiter atrum 
Desinit in piscem mulier formosa superne. 

Our present author does not give any lists of illustrious men, 
and is therefore spared the curious exhibition in that line made 
by his predecessor; nor does he put up any such strange prayers 
as for the destruction of the historic south porch of St. Mary’s. 
We are curious, however, to learn where he found that “ John 
of Oxford, the well-known partisan of Henry II. in his contest 
with Becket, had the title of Dean of this church.” Had St. 
Mary’s ever a Dean, and was John of Oxford ever Dean anywhere 
but at Salisbury? Magdalen College School, we may add, is not 
a“school for the Magdalen choristers,” though the choristers 
are educated at it; nor was the present building “‘ designed by 
Pugin.” The writer must be thinking of the coliege gateway. 
We do not remember to have seen before that some parts of the 
present fittings of the Cathedral were brought from Oseney 
Abbey, and that the altar-plate was found in the ruins there. 
We have not taken the trouble to look up the evidence, but both 
stories seem very unlikely. We have long learned to distrust 
all stories of things being “ brought from” other places, by con- 
stantly finding them contradicted by distinct architectural or do- 
cumentary evidence. And were not King Harry’s Commissioners 
on all occasions much too sharp-sighted to allow altar-plate to get 
hiddenin ruins? The altar-plate, however, may very likely have 
been moved from Oseney*with the bi:boprick, however much 
we distrust the tale of the Vico-Chenedlios’s seat and the canopy of 
the Bishop’s throne travelling with them. The whole account 
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of the Cathedral is weak; the building is antedated, and we 
doubt the two Norman dates. Still itis better done than the 
rival description, and we are happy to confirm the writer's 

raises of Dean Liddell’s restoration. Whatever we may think 
of the Dean’s History of Rome, or of the position of his College 
jn the class list, he has here done a great work. Solon gave the 
Athenians, not the best laws possible, but the best of which they 
were capable ; so Dr. Liddell has put Oxford Cathedral, not into 
the best state possible, but into the best state of which a church 
js capable on which is laid the difficult task of being Cathedral, 
College Chapel, and University Church, all at once. 

On the whole, we are satisfied with our present red handbook. 
The author may well go on, and improve by practice, in some 
other part of the country, but the oftener he communes with 
“A. P. 8.” and “J. H. Pp the better for him. 


THE FIFTY-SECOND REGIMENT.* 
Second Notice. 
| ee G the interval which has elapsed since our former 
notice of this book, two officers whose names are intimately 
associated with the exploits of the 52nd Regiment have closed 
their honourable careers. Sir Harry Smith belonged to the 
old g5th Regiment, now called the Rifle Brigade, which served 
along with the 52nd in the light division of the Peninsula, and 
he was Brigade-Major of the second brigade of that division to 
which the 52nd Regiment belonged. We read that at the battle 
of the Nivelle, on the 1oth of November, 1813, an interestin 
episode occurred. Colonel Colborne, at the head of the 52nd, 
twice attacked a strong redoubt, and was repulsed with severe 
loss. Baron Charles Alten, who commanded the division, en- 
deavoured to send an order to prevent further desperate attempts. 
It was confided to the Brigade-Major, Harry Smith. Trusting 
to the shifting character of the mark of a horseman in motion, 
he tried the hazardous venture, but in vain. His horse was soon 
brought down, and Captain Smith, with his accustomed coolness, 
carried off his precious English saddle, to the amusement of ob- 
serving friends and enemies. The Duke of Richmond, who has 
also died within the last few months, became a captain in the 
2nd while serving on the staff of the Duke of Wellington, and 
a led a company of the regiment in the battle of Orthes, on the 
27th of February, 1814, where he received a musket-ball, which 
he carried to his grave. 

In the year 1812, this regiment had taken part in the storm- 
ing of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, the battle of Salamanca, 
the advance to Madrid, and the painful and perilous retreat to 
the frontier of Portugal, which followed the failure before Burgos. 
Rather late in the spring of 1813 began the campaign which 
terminated at Toulouse. Madrid and Burgos were abandoned 
before the advancing British. A stand was attempted at Vittoria, 
and the battle at that place was fought on the longest day of the 
year, during eighteen hours of which the 52nd Regiment was 
under arms. Shortly after this battle, Colonel Colborne, who 
was only now recovered from a wound received at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, resumed the command of the regiment, which he led 
so brilliantly during the remainder of the war; and about the 
same time Marshal Soult arrived to repair the blunders of his 
predecessors, and promised his my in a proclamation that 
they should celebrate the Emperor's birthday at Vittoria. ‘The 
British had formed the blockade of Pamplona and the siege of 
St. Sebastian, and they occupied a long line of posts difficult of 
defence between these two places. What are called the battles 
of the Pyrenees were a series of efforts by Marshal Soult to 
break through this line, in which he was ultimately foiled by the 
obstinate tenacity of the British. Meanwhile, Sir Thomas Graham 
had made an unsuccessful assault on St. Sebastian. When the at- 
tempt was about to be renewed, it was supposed that the troops 
engaged in the siege were discouraged by their former ill-success, 
and therefore the Duke of Wellington called for 750 volunteers 
from the First, Fourth, and Light Divisions,‘ men who could show 
others how to mount a breach.” It was said at the time that the 
soldiers of the Fifth Division were so indignant at the employment 
of these volunteers that they would bayonet the men of the de- 
tachment if they got into the town before them. The General of 
the Fifth Division, who had the arrangements of the day, so far 
participated in this feeling that he would not suffer the volunteers 
to lead the assault. It happened, however, that the first attack 
failed. ‘Seeing that no progress was made, Sir Thomas Gra- 
ham directed the batteries on the other side of the Urumea 
to fire over the heads of the British on the breach upon the 
French on the ramparts above.” This was continued for half- 
an-hour, and then the assault was renewed by fresh troops, 
among which were the volunteers, and thus it Serer that 
the detachment of the 52nd shared in the actual carrying of the 
place. It may well be supposed that the men of all the divi- 
sions engaged had by that time had enough of fighting without 
turning their arms upon one another. The storming of St. 
Sebastian wanted one element of the horror of Badajoz, in re- 
spect that the assault was made in broad daylight. 

The campaign on the frontier and in the south of France 
continued with little intermission during the autumn and winter 
of 1813, and the spring of the following year. At the heights of 


* Historical Record of the Fifty-second Regiment (Oxfordshire Light 
Infantry), from the Year 1755 to the Year 1858. Compiled under the direc- 


Vera, Colonel Colborne commanded the brigade to which his 
own regiment belonged. The complete success of a very diffi- 
cult attack was in great measure due to his quick perception of 
the advantages of ground. ‘“ He inspired the highest confidence 
in the mind of every officer and soldier whom he led, that what- 
ever they might have to do would be done in the best manner, 
and with the least possible exposure to loss.” The operations 
of the next few months added to the honours of the regiment the 
names of Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse. At the Nivelle 
it suffered a heavy loss; and we have seen how Sir Harry Smith 
failed to reach it with an order intended to prevent a repetition 
of desperate attempts. At Orthes it succeeded, by a combination 
of good management and good fortune, in restoring what looked 
like a lost battle. It waded through a marsh which the enemy 
supposed to be impassable for troops, and as to which the peasants 
said there were rarely twenty days in the year in which it could 
be crossed by individuals. Throughout these operations it seems 
that the superior activity of the Light Division—or, in plain 
terms, the speed and strength of wind with which they climbed 
the hills—enabled them to accomplish what other brave troops, 
under good officers, failed to do. The regiment entered Toulouse 
on the 13th of April, 1814; and it marched thence to Bordeaux, 
and embarked for England. 
The first three months of 1815 were spent by the regiment on 
board ship, between Portsmouth, Cork, Plymouth, and Ostend. 
It had been destined for America, but the return of Napoleon 
called it to the Netherlands. The old Light Division was now, 
of course, broken up. The 52nd, along with the 71st and a bat- 
talion of its former comrades of the 95th Rifles, formed Sir 
Frederick Adam’s brigade of the division of Sir Henry Clinton. 
This division was cantoned thirteen miles west of Mons, where 
an immensely large meadow, surrounded by villages, afforded a 
spot favourable for exercise and forage. Here, on the 16th of 
une, the 52nd were assembling on their company parades, to 
proceed to the meadow for drill, when orders suddenly came to 
the division to march through Nivelles towards Waterloo. On 
the march the cannonade of Quatre Bras was heard at a dis- 
tance of twenty-two miles. It may be well to mention, that the 
road from Brussels runs nearly south through the villages of Water- 
loo and Mont St. Jean to Quatre Bras and Charleroi, and another 
road branching from the first-named road at Mont St. Jean runs 
about south-west to Nivelles, and thence more towards the west 
through Braine-le-Comte and Soignies to Mons. By these two 
roads, the troops which had fought at Quatre Bras and those 
which had been cantoned about Mons converged to the position 
of Mont St. Jean. The general aspect of that position was a 
little east of south, stretching across the two roads which united 
in its rear. The Chiteau of Hougoumont lies a little to the 
south-east of the Nivelles road, and in front of the right 
of the British position, which, as we have said, extended 
across this road. The 52nd Regiment passed the night before 
the battle about three-quarters of a mile northward of Hougou- 
mont, and near the hamlet of Merbe Braine, and here it 
remained the next day in reserve until about noon. On that 
morning 70,000 men of all arms were massed on a front of less 
than 4500 yards. This might be called crowding, but long before 
sunset there was elbow-room enough for the thin red lines and 
wasted squares which still held the ground. An eye-witness says 
it was very ridiculous to see the number of vacant spots left 
along the line where a great part of the dark-dressed foreign 
troops had stood intermixed with the British when the action 
began. About seven in the evening Picton’s division of 5000 men 
had dwindled down into a solitary = of skirmishers. “ ‘The 27th 
Regiment were lying literally dead in square a few yards behind 
oe the centre of the position, and to the left of the Charleroi 
road. 

It was the fortune of the 52nd—one of the strongest battalions 
in the field—to remain for an hour or two in reserve, and after 
coming to the front, about four hundred yards to the left of 
Hougoumont, it occupied comparatively sheltered ground, 
judiciously selected by Colonel Colborne, until the crisis of the 

attle. About half-past seven or eight o'clock, the columns of 
the Imperial Guard were seen advancing rapidly on the Charleroi 
road, and to the right of it. At this anxious moment the 52nd 
was in line, four deep, between the 95th and the 7ist. On the 
left of the 95th was the division of Guards, then commanded by 
Sir John Byng. The French Imperial Guard was pressing on 
unchecked perpendicularly to the line of the British Guards, 
when the 52nd Regiment wheeled to the left on the left company, 
so as to bring its line on the left flank of the Imperial 
Guards’ column of attack. This movement was ordered by 
Colonel Colborne on his own responsibility, in order to make the 
French column feel the fire of the 52nd as soon as possible. ‘It 
is impossible to imagine a more perfect example of discipline and 
steadiness than that exhibited in this advance by the 52nd, with 
its right unprotected, and large bodies of cavalry hovering near 
it.” An oflicer present with the 52nd on that day, from whom 
we quote these words, goes on to say that, as soon as the regi- 
ment had advanced a few hundred yards, the Imperial Guards 
halted and opened fire on it. ‘It is certain that no forward 
movement had been made by any other corps at that time.” The 
regiment passed on in line unchecked, although suffering severely, 
and charged the flank of the French column—thus passing, as is 
stated, in front of and across the line of the British Guards. We 


tion of the Committee, and edited by W. 8. Moorsom, M.I.C.E., late Captain 
Fifty-second Light Infantry, and D.Q.M.G. London: Bentley, 1860, 


shall not attempt to decide whether the Guards in front or the 
52nd Regiment on the fiank of the Imperial Guard had most to 
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do with the repulse of Napoleon’s last attack. There is enough | 
of glory for all concerned; and let: it suffice that the column was | 


in rout, and the Battle of Waterloo was won. The 52nd fol- 
lowed the retreating enemy in the twilight as far as the village 
of Rossomme, about a mile beyond La Belle Alliance, and there 


it halted for the night. As the Prussians came up on the left, | 


one of their officers embraced the regimental colour, which was 


earried on that day by one who is now in holy orders. The 
King’s colour lay for the night beneath the body of the officer 


who had borne it until he was killed near Hougoumont. The 


brigade to which the 52nd belonged had the honour to enter 


Paris by the Barridre de l'Etoile, and to encamp in the Champs 
Elysées. They were the only British troops which occupied the 
French capital. 

For more than forty years after the last square of the Imperial 
Guard threw off its knapsacks, and fled in the darkness beyond 
Rossomme, the 52nd Regiment reaped only the peaceful glories 
of regularity, sobriety, smartness, and efficiency on its various 
stations. The outbreak of the Indian mutiny found the regiment 
in the Punjab, whence it marched to join the army before Delhi. 
The storming of the Cashmere Gate, on the 14th of September, 
1857, was performed in a style well worthy of the inheritors of 
the traditions of Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, and St. Sebastian. 
The uniform good conduct and high discipline of this regiment 
may be imitated by every corps, and those whom fortune favours, 
may hope by the same methods to rival the exploits recorded in 
the volume of which we now reluctantly take our leave. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF GENERAL SAM. DALE.* 
R. CLAIRBORNE has the tact to enlist the sympathies of 
his audience at the very outset. In his preface, he tells 
us that a larger history, in which his present hero's career formed 
but a single episode, was lost, when just ready for the press, by 
the sinking of a steamer, and now lies, with many another literary 
em, in the dark unfathomed caves of the Mississippi river. 


ortunately for posterity, the adventures of'General Sam. Dale, | 


as recorded by himself, and faithfully treasured up by several 
admiring listeners, had impressed themselves so forcibly 
upon his present biographer’s recollection, that he not 
only can recal them from first to last with the utmost distinct- 


ness, but is frequently able to indulge us with the precise | 


phraseology which the gallant. General himself adopted as the 
most appropriate vehicle for their conveyance to the public ear. 
So striking a series of moving incidents by flood and field would 
of itself arrest attention, and the central figure of the picture is 
one which Mr. Clairborne may well be desirous of holding up to 
the admiration of the Eastern Hemisphere. It is no less than 
“ the fair exemplar of a genuine frontier man—modest, truthful, 
patient, frugal, full of religious faith, proud of his country, re- 
morseless in battle, yet prompt to forgive, and ever ready to 
hazard his own safety for the helpless and oppressed—a race of 


men wholly American—a feature as prominent in our social and , 


political history as the grand physical charisteristics peculiar to 
this continent.” 

We fling ourselves upon our knees, fancy wafts us lightly 
across the Atlantic, and we hurry at once, prepared for homage, 


into the backwoods of Virginia and Washington, where the child- | 


hood of this paragon was passed. Here, in spite of ambuscades, 
massacres, and other occasional inconveniences produced by 
the proximity of sundry turbulent tribes of Cherokees and 


Choctaws, a vigorous stream of population was, in 1775, setting | 


westward, ever pushing forward across mountain, river, or moor, 
and exposed to every yossible hardship and risk. 
there a few families collected within a single stockade for the 
sake of safety, and the men worked in the field with their 
muskets close at hand, and scouts constantly on the look-out. The 


Indian war-whoop, and the crack of a rifle from some unsuspected | 


thicket, were familiar sounds; and several of the Dales’ neigh- 
bours, while absent at their clearings or on hunting excursions, 
had a clean sweep made of their families and property. On one 
occasion, matters todk an essentially melodramatic turn. Hoppy 
Kincaid, a sprightly lover, and Sally McClure, “ a fine bouncing 

irl of seventeen, modest and pretty, but fearless and free,” 
fad resolved to link their destinies with the golden thread of 
matrimony, and, though Shawnees were known to be prowling 
in the neighbourhood, to have an entertainment worthy of the 
occasion. On arriving at the intended scene of action, the 
guests were horrified to find the house in ashes, a large percentage 
of the wedding party tomahawked and scalped, and the bride, 
along with her sister and mother, carried off by the enemy. Love, 
however, was still the lord of all; for Sally, with the generous 
daring of true affection, escaped by night from between two 
attendant warriors, loosened the thongs in which her limbs 
were confined, struck for the cane-brake, and, after wading down 
a rapid stream, with her petticoats full of gravel for ballast, 
rejoined her surviving kinsmen, and insisted, with a creditable 
pertinacity, on the immediate performance of the ceremony 
which the events of the morning fad interrupted in so disastrous 
a manner. 

Some years later, the Dales moved into Georgia, in hopes of a 
more tranquil existence. But Creeks and Cherokees still led them 
a sad time of it, and the settlers were obliged to seek protection 
with thirty other families in Carmichael’s Station, a little en- 


* Life and Times of General Sam. Dale, the Mississippi Partisan, By 
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Heie and | 


trenchment of log-huts, surrounded by a rough picketing 
Here, once, in the dead of the night, they were aroused b the 
yells of Indians and a sudden blaze of light, and found that, 
great heap of chaff had been fired, and that the enemy wep 
| waiting their moment to make an attack. A quantity of wheg 
was slipped down so as to smother the flames. The womey 
turned out with muskets and male attire, to give an appearanee 
of numbers, and the unwelcome visitors, after losing several of 
their force, saw fit to beat a retreat. Another time, whey 
young Dale was “coon hunting” with his brother, he was sup. 
prised by two Indians, one of whom he shot with a pistol, and after 
successfully dodging the other round a large tree, returned home 
at last in triumph with his captured coon. This sort of life was 
no doubt a very hardy, healthy training, and General Dale seems 
to have found it Christian as well as muscular. ‘ Great cities,” 
he says, “ are the centres of civilization; colleges and universi. 
| ties are the nurseries of learning and refinement; consecrated 
_ orators in georgeous churches teach the solemn truths of Revela. 
| tion, but it is only in the boundless seas, perhaps, or in the dee 
| solitude of mountain and valley, that the untutored eye can | 
| through Nature up to Nature’s God.” 
| In 1793, the Indians, who had for some time given less cause 
for alarm, again became restless at the continued advances of the 
white men; and the Governor of Georgia authorized the forma. 
tion of a troop of horse for the protection of the frontier. While 
serving in this, Dale had several close encounters with Indians, 
and once escaped only by sheltering hintself behind the corpse of 
one of his companions who had fallen in the beginning of the 
fight. The same day, an Indian was shot when in the very act 
of scalping him; and in one of his reconnoitring expeditions he 
| was surprised by a pack of wolves, who tore off one of his shoes 
| as he sprang up into a tree for safety, and remained for hours 
| round the rte § tearing up the earth with doleful yells, and eyes 
_ that gleamed in the darkness like coals of fire. 
Subsequently Dale became engaged in trade, and thus witnessed 
the death of ** Doublehead,” a great chief of the Cherokees, and, 
next to his predecessor, * Little Turkey,” one of the most distin. 
| guished heroes of his day. There was a grand ball-play on the 
| Hiawassee River. Traders, otticers, and Indians had assembled 
in great foree. The chieftain greeted his visitor with “‘Sam, you 
are a mighty liar,” in playful allusion to his tardy execution 
| of a promised visit. Whisky was produced, the games passed 
| off with éclaf, and everything went smoothly till ‘ Bone 
| Polisher” advanced, and denounced the chief for selling a 
tract of the tribe’s territory. Doublehead remained calm, 
and his denunciator grew hotter and hotter. ‘ Leave me, 
or I shall kill you,” said the chief. Bone-Polisher there- 
| upon produced his tomahawk, and Doublehead was as good 
| as his word, and shot him through the heart. Later on in the 
| day, the chief was himself wounded in 2 broil, and two Indians 
| of the murdered man’s tribe, resolving to avenge their kinsman’s 
| death. followed him by a track of blood to a hut, and there igno- 
miniously terminated his career with a tomahawk and spade. 
| General Dale wasalso witness of a council of Creeks, who, with 
, a great deal of barbaric splendour and strange ceremonial, danced, 
| and smoked, and yelled applause to the exciting periods of 
| * Jecumesh,” a native Spurgeon, as he roused the flagging 
energies of his brother Muscogees, and foretold the impending 
| annihilation of the pale-faced invaders of Kentucky. His elo- 
| quence was by no means thrown away. Animosity burnt hot 
_ among the Shawnees, the hostile tendencies of the Creeks de- 


_ veloped themselves in a new and terrific war-dance, and an eye- 
_ witness gave a vivid description of the proficiency to which some 
of the tribe speedily attained. ‘* High-head Jim” was especially 
| distinguished. “ He came up, shook me by the hand, and imme- 
| diately began to tremble and jerk in every part of his body ; even 
| the muscles of his face and the calves of his legs were convulsed, 
| and his whole frame seemed to be drawn up and knotted by 
| spasms.” War was evidently at hand, and the authorities re- 
| solved upon calling out the militia and defending the settle- 
, ments, and General Dale had soon to take an active part in 
several exciting expeditions. One of the most serious of these 
was an attack upon a “holy ground,” a stronghold of the 
, Shawnees, in the Alabama district, fortified by their chief, 
| Weatherford, consecrated by incantations and sorceries, and be- 

lieved to be inaccessible to the white man’s foot. The attacking 
| force was ill-equipped, and some of the officers protested against 
so hopeless an attempt; but, after a long march through a path- 
less forest, the volunteers, in three columns, fell upon and drove 
out the Indian garrison. The illustrious Weatherford saved 
himself by leaping his horse twenty feet down a ravine into the 
river Alabama. Several Shawnee prophets were put to death, 
and the allied Choctaws were indulged with the gratification of 
plundering and burning the town. 

Later on in life, General Dale served in the Alabama Legis- 
lature; and in 1831, when by treaty the Choctaws had ceded a 
large portion of their domains in that province to the American 
Government, he was commissioned to escort them to the new 
territories assigned to them on the Arkansas and Red Rivers. 
The task seems to have been a painful one. A superstitious 
reverence for the soil appears to have survived almost every other 
sentiment in the Indian mind. The tribe seemed utterly unable 
to make preparations for departure, but clung to the very last 
to their old cabins. Tough old warriors seemed unmanned 
with grief, and would often, when the camp had been formed for 
the night, steal back thirty or forty miles to take a last look at 
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— 
the homes which they were leaving for ever. Business after- 
gards took General Dale to Washington; and his accounts of 
what he saw and heard there are amusingly characteristic. He 
had the honour of smoking a pipe with General Jackson, to 
whom he had in former days carried some important despatches, 
and who now received him with all due hospitality. If we are 
to judge by the specimens which Mr. Clairborne records on his 
earlier visit, we should conclude that General Jackson’s language 
was solely remarkable for a pertinacious infraction of the third 
commandment ; but we are told he afterwards abandoned the 
habit, and emphasised his sentences with the gentler ejaculation 
of “ By the Eternal!”—a rather ignoble compromise, as it 
appears to us, but one in which the General's conscience acqui- 
esced, as enabling him to be energetic without being profane. 
Of this, we are told, he made use on the occasion of a mutiny in 
his troops, and with it recalled them at once from a momenta 
disaffection. With this he hurried, in 1814, against the Britis 
jnvader—with this he resolved to remove the public deposits 
from the restrictive management of a too savertal corporation— 
with this he contented himself ‘* when Louis Philippe was juggling 
and huckstering” about paying the French jodeealin aad this, 
his biographer conceives, was the ejaculation which found its way 
from his hips in the last moments of his existence, though what 
precise meaning it can then have had we are at a loss to imagine. 
General Dale was well received in Washington society, and saw 
many of the leading writers and politicians. It is needless to 
say that every one of them was “one of the most remarkable 
men in the country.” Amongst others, Colonel Benton was dis- 
covered, just after a great speech in the Senate, busying himself, 
with Republicansimplicity, in initiating his ‘“‘piccaninnies” into the 
mysteries of Spanish grammar and the use of the globes. This 
was the more touching, as this model paterfamilias was a man of 
many wars, “spoke with a sort of snarl, a protracted sneer upon 
his face, and pd seemed braced up for attack.” But such 
rimitive habits were the exception and not the rule. Life at 
fashington seemed a feverish affair ; scandal ran its wild career ; 
coteries of blasés fine gentlemen ruined a reputation a day from 
sheer malevolence ; and once General Dale was so provoked by a 
heartless boaster that he dashed his wine in the offender's face, 
told him that ‘no man with a true heart sneers at a woman,” 
and left the room in a paroxysm of virtuous indignation. The last 
ears of General Dale’s life were spent in State employments in 
Sissiosieni. The districts recently acquired from the Indians 
gave rise to much discussion ; the spirit of speculation ran high ; 
the debates were fiery, and the prudent members of the Legis- 
lature armed themselves with bowie knives and pistols, and 
repared for the worst. General Dale, however, survived all 
fie dangers, and died at last in a tranquillity which must have 
contrasted almost painfully with the fitful excitement of the 
rest of his career. We are convinced that he thought wistfully 
of the tomahawk to the last, and that the war-whoop of an in- 
satiate Cherokee or Chickasaw would have been a more con- 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


Under the Management of Miss Lopiaa PYNE and Mr, W. HARRISON, 
Sole Lessees, 

Srrc1aL Norticy.—Until the termination of the season, the Performances will com- 
meuce at Eight o’clock, the doors opening at half-past Seven. This arrangement is in 
accoruance with the numerous applications of the nobility and gentry at the Box-office. 

The enthusiastic reception “Le Domino Noir” is honoured with on each succeeding 
representation enables the Management, in compliance with the public opinion so 
universally expressed, to present this celebrated morceau of Auber’s, supported by Miss 
Louisa Pyne, the Royal English Opera Company, aad the unrivalled Orchestra, to their 
patrons every evening. 

On Monday, Feb. 25th, and during the week, commencing at Eight o’clock, Auber’s popular 
Opera, LE DOMINO NOIR, he words adapted by H. F. Chorley. Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Lefiier, Thirlwall, Huddart, Morell, Messrs. Henry Haigh, H. Corri, St. Albyn, and 
Horneastie. Conductor, Mr. A. Mellon. To conclude with a NEW BALLET DIVER- 
nent. Mdlle. Lamoureux, Mdme. Pierron, Mons. Vandris, and the Corps de 

et. 

In rehearsal—an entirely New Opera, entitled “ Ruy Blas.” The Music by Howard Glover. 


ROYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 

On Monday, and during the week, MY WIFE’S JOURNAL: Mr. Emery, Ashby, and 
Miss K. Terry. After, at Kight o’clock, THE ISLE OF St. TROPEZ, in which Mr. Alfred 
Wigan, Emery, and Dewar, Miss Herbert, and Mrs. B. White, will appear. To conclude 
Ga a New Extravaganza, called ENDYMION; or, the Naughty Boy that Cried for the 


oon. Commence at Half-past Seven. 
> 
CRY STAL PALACE.“ARRANGEMENTS FOR WEEK 
ENDING SATURDAY, MARCH 2np. 

Monday, open at Nine. FATHER KEMP’S OLD FOLKS CONCERT COMPANY FROM 
AMERICA, at Three o'clock. 

Tuesday to Friday, open at Ten. Orchestral Band and Great Organ Performances daily 
—Picture Gallery—Machinery in motion, and all the usual attractions. 

Saturday, open at Ten. CONCERT by the LONDON GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION 
under the direction of Mr. Land). Miss J, Wells and Miss Byles; Mr. ter, Mr. W. H. 

ummings, Mr. Land, and Mr. Lawler; interspersed with marks and Anecdotes by 
Thomas Oliphant, Esq., Literary Illustrator. 

Admission—Saturday, Half-a-Crown; children, One Shilling. Other days, One Shilling ; 
Children, Sixpence. 

Sunday, open at half-past One to Shareholders, gratuitously by tickets. 


ME: W. S. WOODIN’S NEW ENTERTAINMENT, the 
CABINET OF CURIOSITIES, POLYGRAPHIC HALL, King William-street, 
Charing-cross, This Day, February 23rd, at Three, and Every Evening ne Saturday), 
at Eight. Private Boxes, £1 18.; Stalls and Box Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Amphitheatre, Is. 
A Pian of the Stalls may be seen and Seats secured (without extra charge) at the Box- 
office, from Ten till Four. 


EMORY.—DR. EDWARD PICK’S CLASSES for a 
COURSE of FIVE LECTURES, on his new and natural Method of improving the 
Memory, now forming. Application to Languages, FRENCH and GERMAN, Morning 
Classes for Ladies; Evening Classes for Gentiemen. Just published, On Memory,” &c., 
Trier and Co. Price 3s. .—8, Old Quebec-street, Portman-square. 


ECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART, 
illustrated by Diagrams and Drawings, addressed to the Art Teachers in Trainin 
and Art Students, will be delivered in the Lecture Theatre, SOUTH KENSINGTO 
MUSEUM, on Thursday Afternoons, from 7th March to th July, at half-past Two 
pA caper Se Dr. KINKEL, F.K.G.S., formerly Professor of the History of Art at the Univer- 
Sity of Bonn. 
The public are admitted on payment of 10s. for the Course of Twenty Lectures. Tickets 
admitting Students of Private Schools are issued, if there be room, at 20s. for ten persons. 
Tickets for a Single Lecture, 1s. To be obtained at the Stall for the sale of Catalogues in 


the South Kensington M 
— a By Order of the Committee of Council on Education, 


IEUT-GEN. SIR JAMES OUTRAM— 

A PUBLIC MEETING will be held at WILLIS’S ROOMS, King-street, St. James's 

on TUESDAY, 5th MARCH, at Twelve o'clock, noon, 

His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T., in the Chair, 

when resolutions will be proposed with the view of recording the sense entertained by his 

countrymen of the eminent services of that distinguished statesman and soldier, Lieut.- 

Gen. Sir James Outram, G.C.B, 

Any persons desirous of adding their names to the list of supporters of the p 

Testimonial in his honour, are requested to notify the same to the Provisional ‘ttee, 

Subscription lists will be opened after the Meeting. 

Committee Room, 3, Pall Mall East. (Signed) 
2th February, 1861. 


W. RUSSELL, 
ENTRAL HOP DUTY REPEAL ASSOCIATION.— 


The present disastrous condition of the hop cultivation having at Jast united the 


of the hop-growing districts and of the kingdom at large, it was resolved, 
r 13th, 1860, A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, Esq., in the chair, to form a 
CENTRAL HOP DUTY REPEAL ASSOCIATION, composed of ail persons subesrting not 


they may yield can never be approximated, for in 1860 the excise only yielded £09,763 2s. 44d., 
as compared with £300,000 ees the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and they press 
nen the 


portant raw material of home growth which is taxed ; in a word, the hop excise duty is 
equally injurious to the hop pianter and insignificant towards the revenue. The English 
wer is oppressed by the excise, which he must pay on a fixed day, while the Sogsiga 
grower enjoys the privilege of bonding, which enables him to withhold payment of. t 
customs duty until he has effected a suitable sale ; but he would not fear to compete with 


and all jiament for or residing 
2 eo may, on exp their w to co-operate, ipso facto 
ice~ nts. 
PRESIDENT—THE EARL AMHERST. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
The Marquis Conyngham, Lieut.-Colonel Scott. 


The Earl of Abergavenny. 
The Ear! of Sheffield. 
The Lord Harry Vane, M.P. 


Charlies Buxton, M.P. 
G. W. P. Bentinck, M.P. 
W. Coningham, Esq., M.P. 

J. Dod MP. 


The Viscount Hardinge. son, Esq., 

The Viscount Pevensey, M.P. E. Egerton, E»q., M.P. 
The Viscount Holmsdale, M.P, ©. H. Frewen, Esq. 

The Lord De Lisie and Dudley, G. Hardy, Esq., M. P. 
Lord Robert Cecil E. Hussey 


M.P. Esq. 
The Right Hon, Sir John Pakington, Bart. J. A. Kinglake, Esq., M.P. 
William Lee, Esq., M.P. 
. A. Mackinnon, Esq., M.P. 


The Hon. and Rev. Sir F. Stapleton, Bart, Ww 

The Hon. H. Butler Johnstone, M.P. The Rev. &. Hayley. 

Sir John V. Shelley, Bart., M.P. E. Loyd, Esq. 

Sir E. C, Dering, Bart. C, Wykeham Martin, Esq. 
Sir N. Knatchbull, Bart. P. W. Martin, Esq., M.P. 
Sir T. M. Wilson, Bart. The Rev. Edward Moore. 


. W. Norman, Esq. 


Sir E. Filmer, Bart., M.P. 
W. C. Moriand, Esq. 


Sir Percyvali H. Dyke, Bart. 

Sir Brook Bridges, Bart., M.P. 

Sir Walter Stirling, Bart. 

Sir J. F. Herschel, Bart. 
Ligvtonant-General SirJ.M.F. Smith, K.H., 


M.P. H. 
Sir J. Tylden, Ba bf Masters Smith, Esq. 


, Bart. 
William Angerstein, Esq., M.P. G. Talbot, Exq. 
A. 8. Ayrton, Esq., M.P. Sir T. E. Winnington, Bart., M,P. 
M. T. Bass, Esq., M.P. James White, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas Bagley, Esq., M.P. G. H. Whalley, Esq., M.P. 
G. Sclater Booth, Esq., M.P. Charles Warton, Esq. 
W. W. B. Beach, Esq., M.P. L. A. Majendie, Esq 


CuarrMAN—A. J. B, BERESFORD-HOPE, Esq. 
HONORARY TREASURER—P. S. Punnett, Esq., Chart Sutton, Staplehurst, 
HONORARY SECRETARIES. 

James Hartridge, Esq., Bockingfold, near Staplehurst. 
iden Henham, Esq., Grove-house, East Peckham, Tonbrid 
John Nash, Esq., 5, Three Crown-square, Southwark, London. 
SECRETARY AND PARLIAMENTARY AGENT—A. Kintrea, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Masterman and Peters, London. | Messrs. Randall and Mercer, Maidstone, 
OFrricres—2, NEW PALACE-YARD, WESTMINSTER, to which Communications 
are to be addressed. 


Subscriptions to be forwarded to the Bankers or Honorary Treasurer. 
Westminster, January 12th, 1861. 


> 

THE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.—FREEHOLD 

LAND, HOUSES, AND GROUND RENTS.—The FIRST ALLOTMENT for the present 
year is fixed to take place on THURSDAY, February 28th, at the offices of the Conservative 
Land Society, between Twelve and One o’clock. On this occasion will be offered the s: cond 
portion of the Woodbury-park estate, Tunbridge Wells, presenting the most picturesque 
sites; building plots on the North Bow Estate, Old Ford; building plots at Bounds-green, 
Wood-green, and also building land adjoining the village of Tottenham. All the situations 
of the before-mentioned estates are first rate, in the immediate vicinity of railroad stations, 
with good roads, well drained, and supply of water and gas. The ground rents are on the 
St. Margaret’s and Batterseaestates, and the freehold houses are at Enfield and Camberwell, 
Plans and full particulars may be had at the offices, No, 33, Norfulk-street, Strand, 
London, W. C. ; price 6d, each estate, or 7d. by post. Prospectuses free of charge. 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 


(CHEAP READING FROM BULL’S LIBRARY.—This 
Library offers more than usual advantages to all Subscribers who do not require 
the very newest books. It comprises above 50,000 Volumes of good Standard Works in the 

English, French, German, and Italian | Prosp with Terms, gratis. 
BULL’s LrBrary, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


MUP! E’S SELECT LIBRARY.—TWO or THREE 
FAMILIES, in any part of the country, may UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTION to 
this extensive LIBRARY, and obtain the BEST NEW WORKS in History, Biography, 
Travel, Adventure, and the higher class of Fiction, without disappointment or delay. For 
prospectuses, apply to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New ‘Onford-street. London; Cross- 
street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


To EDITORS OF NEWSPAPERS AND SERIAL 

_ PUBLICATIONS.—An M.A. of the University of Cambridge, who possesses unusual 
facilities for the work, offers tc prepare a most useful and interesting CALEN DAR, which 
will be forwarded regularly by t each succeeding week or month, according as it is 
required. It will be adapted to the ohjects and character of the publication in which it 
appears, and to the locality in which it is cireniated. The Advertiser can also supply a 
column or two weekly of MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS AND PAPERS of a novel and 
very attractive character.—Apply by letter to ““CHRONOLOGIST,” care of C. MITCHELL 
and Co., Newspaper Press Directory Oitice, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, B.0. 


QUEEN WOOD COLLEGE, Four Miles from Dunbridge 
Station, South-Western Railway, Hampshire. The Course of Instruct embraces 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Theoretic and Practical Chemistry, Class’ 
Foreign Languages, tical Surveying, Levelling, &c., Mechanical and Free- 
Drawing, and Music. The Principal is assisted by Ten resident Masters. The ition of 
the Establishment is healthful, and the advant various and unusual, Attentivn is 
invited to the Prospectus, which may be had on application. 


BONN, ON THE RHINE.—Dr. BREUSING PREPARES 
a limited number of PUPILS for the COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS for the 
ARMY or NAVY, &c.—Address, Dr. BREUSING, 100, Coblenzer Strasse, Bonn, Rhenish 
Prussia, Reference, Rev. E. Thrin Uppingham, ‘Rutland, and others. 

may be had at Messrs. DULAUS, 37, Soho-square, London, W. 


W OoLWIcH EXAMINATION.—A Married Clergyman, 

M.A., Wrangler and First Classman of Trinity College, Cambridge, who has at 
nt several Fupils reading for Woolwich, occasionally has VACANCIES.—Address, 
PSILON, Post-office, Windsor. 


SERVICE, WOOLWICH, &c.—Gentlemen are 
efficiently prepared for the Civil and Military Examinations, or for the Universities. 
by an M.A. of long experience as a private Tutor in Cambridge, assisted by competent 
RINCIPAL, 8, York-terrace, Ton ells; or, essrs, RELFE School 
Booksellers, 150, Aldersgate-street, Louden. 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS.—A Married Clergyman, Graduate 
in honours of Cambridge, receives a LIMITED NUMBER of GENTLEMEN, to pre- 
pare for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the Line. The Pupils receive from the Prineipal and 
comforts of s well regulated home, ‘Terma, 190 t0 100 guineas 
awe ome. 
to parents and friends of pupils. ” 


Address, Rev, F, W, WALDRON, 1, Anglesea-place, Woolwich-common, 
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A WIDOW LADY and DAU GHTER. ling at Lee, 
Blackheath, wish to receive THREE LITTLE GIRLS to EDUC ference to 
Postuitice, Wee PBinckheat highest respectability.—Apply by letter (post paid) to A.B., 


A GENTLEMAN. , for many years RESIDENT TUTOR in 


Sarpiien st the highest rank, seeks an ENGAGEMENT for the next few months.— 
Address F ., Messrs. HATCHARD and Co., 187, Piceadilly. 


TO INVESTORS.—FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST 


allowed on woney. withdrawable at Short notice. Undoubted Security. Particulars 
furnished on application to THOMAS H. BAYLIS, 429, Strand, London. 


MONEY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, ( Officers 


in either Service, Heirs to Entailed Estates, on their notes of hand, or on rever- 
sionary, freehold, leasehold, life interests, . annuities, policies, and other property.—Apply 


to A.B.,'6, Norris-street, St: James’s, London, 8.W. 
THE TRUE TURKISH BATH.—26, QUEEN-SQUARE, 


RUSSELL-SQUARE.—The FACULTY find this spacious Establishment replete 
bs every essential of decorum, comfort, a? thorou a efficiency, Admission, HALF-A- 
ROWN. Hours from Seven s.M.toTen P.M. *, Bath shortly. 


TIXDROPATHY. —THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 


LISHMENT, Upper. Norwood, wi twenty minutes’ walk of the stal 
Tn! is is OPEN for the RECEPTION of PATIENTS and VISITORS. The latter can 

the adv wnt age, if a A residence, Terms: Patients. from Three Guineas, 
Visitors from Gui accordin: req Particulars of 
Dr. RITTERBANDT, M. D. th the Resident Physician, 


HYDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 


Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E, W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. 
The TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane’s medical direction. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
-BROWN OIL, 


R 
ag bed by the most Rstnens oon Men throughofit the world as the safest, 
speediest, and most effectual remedy fo 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
IS INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER VARIETY. 


MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, F —* It was fitting that the author of the best analysis 
and investigations into the chin of this Oil should himself be the purveyor of this 
important, medicine, I am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer Oil can be 


proc 
* Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S.—* Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter time fhan other kinds, and that it 
ge anes ganee the nausea and indigestion too often consequent on the administration of 

e Pale Oil 

Dr. BARLOW. Physicien to Guy’s Hospital.—“I have heen well satisfied with the 
effects of Dr. de Jongh’ s Oi), and believe it to he avery pure Oil, weli fitted for those cases 
in My the use of that substance is indicated.” 

BANKS, King’s Professor of the Practice of Medicine at ‘the University of Dublin. 

—T have in the course of my practice extensively employed Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oi!, and I have no hesitation in stating that i consider it the best of all the 
specimens of ‘Oil which have ever come under my notice.” 


DE JoNGn’s LIGHT-Brown Cop Liver O11 is sold only in IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 
6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signature, 
ienont whick none can ‘possibly be genuine, by respectable Chemists, 
SOLE AGENTS: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 


CavuTION.— Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 
45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
OSLER Ss LASS CHANDELIERS, 

Wall Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 
Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 

Mgs8, EXPORT, AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 

MANUFACTORY, BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. fFstablivhed 1807. 


BRUSSELS, AUBUSSON, AND TURKEY CARPETS. 


SEWELL and CO, are NOW EXHIBITING 
A MAGNIFICENT SELECTION OF 
CARPETS, FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHINTZES, SILK DAMASKS, 
BROCATELLES, AND REPS, 


Adapted for Brewing, Dining-rooms, and Boudoirs, which the new French Treaty will 
le them to offer 


CONSIDERABLY LOWER THAN HITHERTO. 
COMPTON HOUSE, 
4, 45, and 46, Old Compton-street, and 46 and 47, Frith-street, Soho. er eae 


CARTES EXHIBITION, 1861. 


are superior to those of the London Stée'*oscopic Company.”—Art Journal 


are the finest.”— Photographic News Review. 
As the best makers have now exhibited all their Summer Pictures, and the palm of 
beving been to the Company, though their Pictures were taken in 
0 nblic ean now decide where they can obtain the highest 
quality. Price, Ten for Ten Shillings, or Twenty-one for Twenty shillings, 54, Cheapside, 
two doors from Bow Church. Private entrance Bow Churchyard, where carriages can 


wait, 
French, Italian, German, Russian, and Polish languages spoken. 


WEDDING MND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS— 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, Screens, Frames, and Portraits of the Royal Family, 
the Crowned Heads of Feroee and distinguished Perso’ aoene of all nations. Single 
Portraits, 1s. 6d. each. TRAVELL RESSING BAGS, fitted complete, Dressin 
Cases, Writing Cases, Despatch MEDLEVAL MOUNT D D ENVELOPE 
CASES, Blotting Books, and Inkstands en suite. The new Patent Self-Closing Book-Slide 
Fans. ' Elegances in Ormulu, Onina, and Bronze, Also a choice variety of Novelties 
suitable for Presentation, to be had a 
HENRY RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Catalogues post free. 


HASSALL’ S IMPROVED HAIR BRUSHES are made on 


sre nciple recommended by the Faculty ; they stimulate the scalp without irrita- 
tion, thoroughly clean the hair without tearing it out, 


HA a S NEW FORM OF TOOTH BRUSH 
cleans the teeth without injury to the gums. The hairs a’ 

rranted never tocome out. One Shilling each, to he had only at HASSALL’S BRUSH 
WAREHOUSE, OA, 144 PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. A large stock of the finest Smyrna and 
Bathing Sp d Seaer article at fixed and low prices. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFIOg 


ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70, LOMBARD-STREET, E.C.; AND 57, CHARING-CROSS, S.W, 
DIRECTORS. 
Octavius E. Coope Boy, , Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
William Cotton, .C.L., F.R.S. | William Somes Lancaster, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. | John Lubbock, Esq., F. RS. 
Jas. A. Gordon, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. | Benjamin Shaw, sq. 
Edward Hawkins, dun. Bs | Matthew Whiting, Es 
Kirkman Hodgson, Esq., Marmaduke Wyvill, un., Esq., M.P, 
Robert Sache, Secretary and Actuary. 

BONUS.—All Policies effected on the Return System, and existing on the Ist of July 
1861, will participate in the next Division of Profits, subject to such of them as have 
then been in force for five years, being continued until the completion of that perioa 

LOANS on Life Interests in possession or reversion: also upon other’ Approved 
Security in connection with Life Assurances. 

*,* For Preqnmn,| Forme of Proposal, &c., apply at the offices as above, 
any of the Company” 3 Agents, 


LONDON, LIFE ASSOCIATION 
WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 

ESIDENT—CHARLES FRANK 
Vick-PunsibanT JON BENJAMIN H, Esq. 
TRUSTEES, 
Francis Mitchell, Esq. Robert Hanbury, 
Alfred 5 Bonamy Dobree, Esq. 
The London Life hae was established more than Fifty years ago, on the principle 
of mutual assurance, the whole of the benefits being shared by the members assured, 
The surplus is ascertained each year and a solely toa reduction of the 
after seven yearly payments have been m 
If the present rate of reduction be maintained, 
entitled, after seven he a reduction of 
premium will be reduced to £2 15s. 
This Society has set in claims more than... 
And has policies now in force am er se 
For the payment of which it 
And a gross income from premitms om inferout ol more than 
Assurances may be effected for any sum not exceeding £10,000 on the same life. 
The Society has no agents and allows no commission, 
EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary, 


THE EMPRESS PORT, 20s. per dozen; pure Grape. A 
enuine French Wine.—FRENCH VINEYARD ASSOCI ATION, 2, Regent 
Piccadilly, W. All wines direct from the vineyards, Price lists free on aap liektion 


REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES, 
Ro YAL VICTORIA SHERRY, 27s. per Dozen, 
Bottles and Cases included, 
EUROPEAN and COLONIAL WINE COMPANY, 122, Pall-mall, London. 
WM. REID TIPPING, Manager, 


ScoTcH WHISKY.—C. and J. McDONALD, 74, GEORGE 
STREET, PERTH (Established 1798), have always on hand a large and well-selected 

stock deat ighland and other Whisky. Prices moderate, Terms cash. Orders ae | 

attende: 


rsons now effecting Assurances will be 
per cent., whereby each £10 of annug 


Ix INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY— 
This celebrated Old Irish Whisky rivals the first French Brandy. Itis p pare, , mild, 

meliow, delicions, and as wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s. 8d. each, at moat oft 

able retail houses in London ; by the appointed agents in the principal towns in En 

or wholesale at 8, Great W) indinill- <5 ,Haymarket.—Observe the red seal, pink label, and 

cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Wh 


A LLSOPP’S PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, recommended by 
Baron LIEBIG and all we Pare may now be had dn the finest condition of 
Messrs, HARLINGTON PAR 
dozen Imperial Pi 
os. 90 Imperial Bal-pints, 
Address HARRINGTON PARKER, and Co., 54, Pai! Mall, London, 8.W. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
NT FLOUR 


CORN 
The Lancet states— 
“THIS IS SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 


FINE TEA CHEAPER, 
QTRACHAN AND CO’S JUSTLY CELEBRATED 
DRAWING ROOM TEA 
to4s. perlb. G teed th we est and 
Is now reduced Guarantes Finest and Cheapest Tea 
26, LONDON, BO. 


(THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are tobe 


obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Botewn, 8, King bey yr ge: City, Lo 

Good strong useful Congou Tea, 2s. 6d., 2s. 8d. 2s 10d., 3s., and Rich A: 
Teas, 3s, Sd., 3s. 10d., and 4s. Tea and Coffee, to the value of 40s., free to any 
railw ay station or market town in England.’ A Price Current fr ee by post on application. 
PE ACE IS PROCLAIMED WITH CHINA- 
- Who have kept TEAS at Peace Prices during the War ?—THE EAST INDIA TBA 
COMPANY. Who have never raised their Prices during the War ’—The East India Tea 
Company. Teas at Merchants’ Prices, commencing at 2s, 4d. Finest Souchongs and 

Congous cheaper than any other house, 

Offices: 9, Great St. Helen’s-churchyard, Bishopsgate-street, 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and HER MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS, to we, wee FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. gold by all Chandlers, 
Grocers, &¢. &e.— HERSPOON and CO., Glasgow London. 


DIP CANDLES TO BURN WITHOUT SNUFFING. 


PALMER AND CO.’S VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIP§8, 


Eightpence per 1b., manufactured of improved materials, free from smell, a good 
colour, may be carried without guttering, vert longer than ordinary dips, give ‘a better 
light. * preferable for Schools, vate Families, and indeed for the general ues of all. of all. 

Sold all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale by PALMER and the 
SUTTON-STREET, CLERKEN WEL L, LONDON, EC. 


SEWING MACHINES, 


THE WHEELER AN D w:VLLSON “LOCK-STITCH” 
SEWING MACHINE—SALE RooMS, 462, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. These Machines 
combine every improvement that has bese invented for sowing, and in their present form 
are far the best ever offered to the public. The Stitch produced cannot be — and 
Br resents the same smooth appearance upon each side of the fabric, Speed, from to 


000 stitches per minute, 
Descriptive Pamphlets Gratis. 


PARR’ S LIFE PILLS speedily improve the digestive powers 


and restore the whole nervous system to a happy and natural state, The balsamic 
powers of this medicine produce that delightful feeling of good spirits so very desirable, 
and dispose both mind and body to healthy exercise: everything under its influence soon 
wears a joyous aspect, and the varied duties of life are performed with pleasure; and, 
instead of long and weary nights, gives sound and refreshing sleep. PARR'S LIFE PILLS 
clear from the system all hurtful impurities, restore a healthy action of the liver, bowels, 
and kidneys without the least pain or inconvenience. 
Sold in boxes, price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and in pen packets, lls. each, by all chemists 
and medicine vendors, Proprietors, T. ROBE and CO., 8, Crane-court, Fleet 


street, London, 
Ask for PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 


K NICKERBOCKERS ——In the Cornhill Magazine, of 


1860, the above costume is described in the following terms:—“ Knicker- 
eo hy —- the prettiest boy’s dress that has appeared these hundred years.” In order 
to place this great improvement in boy’s dress within Ly reach of all wel to-do families, 
Messrs. NICOLL now make the costume vo G . There is a large 
selection of Paletots, overcoats, and other garments = prepa pared for y oung gentlemen coming 
home for the holidays.—H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 3, 120, Regent-street, London, 


NOVELTI ES.— Many such are now being exhibited at Messrs. 
wi00l L’S NEW WARE-ROOMS for Ladies’ manties and fiding-habite, for in- 
stance, HIGHLAND WATERPROOF CLOAKS , falling in graceful folds the whole length 
of the oe Like the Spanish roquelaire, these have an expanding hood with a patent 
mecanique, for the purpose of raising the lower part, and leaving the wearer’s arms free. 
The cloak is invaluable as a wrapper in travelling, in carriage or walking exercise; and, 
as it fits all figures, it is the hest present taken from London to the country. Seal-fur 
and cloth jackets are aiso exhibited—the latter cailed au_ coin du fea—skilled forewomen 
attending to ladies’ mane habits and trousers, This branch, with the juvenile department, 
is now added to the tad inal place of business, namely, 45 116, 118, 120, REG@ENT-STREET, 
where the best akil materials of France, Germany, and England, with moderate price, 
may phy with, 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 


WE find DU BARRY’S health-restorin VALENTA 


ARABICA FOOD the safest remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dys- 
pepsia), consumption, coughs colds, asthma, bronchitis, a nervousness, bilious- 
ness, torpidity of the liver,” &c.—Andrew Ure, M. larvey, Dr. Shoriand 
Dr. Campbell. Dr. Wurzer’s ‘Testimonial:—* Bonn, ‘July Tein, Du Barry's Food 
in many cases all kinds of medicines. it is Particularly in contined 

it of body, as also in diarrhoa, bowel and liver y irritation and 
omnes of the urethra, the kidneys and a and hemorrhoids, also in pulmonary 
bronchial Rud. Wurzer, Professor of Practical M.D. in 
Bonn, Packed in tins, with full instructions, 1 Ib., 2s, Od.; 2 Ibs., 4s. 118,; 
12 Ybs., 228.; free of carriage, 40s.—BARRY DU BARRY Regent-st 
London; also at 60, Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheapside; Sens 1, 229 
330, Strand; and through all respectable Grocers and Chemists. 


ED SPIDER, Mealy Bug, Mildew, Thrip, Scale Green and 
Biight, Ants and_Bed a Buse, prevented and destroyed 

G@ISHURST. "do OUND. See Gordeners Chro: Gardener, and Field. 

Daves, Retail: trou Narserymen; Wholesale from PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE 

COMPANY (Limited.) 
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small and select SCHOOL in a 
' South Coast, conducted by a Graduate of Cambridge in Orders, there will be at 
+ a EASTER one or two unexpected VACANCIES, to fill which, Sons of Clerzymen and 
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